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THE THIRD HOME BOOK. 

!])ousiK Alice has a very distinct recollection of b^ging 
for "just om more story," when she was a little girl, 
Bad now she has a bright-eyed little friend, who sits at 
lier knee, and looks up in her &ce, with the same 
nquest 

"Only one more, if you please. Cousin Alice, about 
tbe littJe girl in the hospital, you know, or something 
▼wy pretty — if you're not tiio tired V 

And others older than TVillie have sometimes made 
die same request ; so that I certainly feel a great plea- 
lore in such interested and attentive listeners, and have 
eqoyed writing the Third Home Book, quite as much 
M you will reading it, I dare say. 

My last was about Arthur and €leorge, and the lit- 
tle twins, Ella and Theodore. I hope you have not 
Ebigotten Nurse Long either; for, I can assure you, she 
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was a mndi moie lomUe and agreeaUe-lookmg per- 
ion than the artist has represented, in trying to draw 
Jier portrait Bui ?erf likety he bslieved in the home- 
Ij pioverb— ^Handsome ie^ that handsome does,**^ 
wfakh is SQoh a good piinoiple, that we will not dispute 
H with hfau Ton Irill see that I am yeiy fond of pro* 
Teribs--l9r I have dbosen one as the name of this storj, 
thoQj^I have no dodbt yoa will think the second tide^ 
^Two CairiBtmas DaySi" a great deal prettier. ^IV 
tient Waiting no Loa%'* is a sentiment not quite adapted 
to the eager dispomtions of little people, but it is a vety 
necessary lesson to learn. Almost eveij great pr good 
man that yoa will read about, has found it an ez- 
ceUont motto^-so moch so^ that I have <tflten heard 
^ what is not worth waitii^ for, is not worth having." 

little peopla have a great many things to try their 
patience^— morer than tl^ir frthers and mothers and 
tsa d he r s mwmiinm remember. Hard lesmms, and hard 
mles at SQhool,rrA disegtcfeaUe neigfabor at the deak^ 
who will perhaps spojl your best cofnes by "jogging 
your elbow," just as^it is completed, ornamenting the 
page by an unsig^Ktly blot I And there are rude chil- 
iren on the phyground whodelight in " calling names,'' 
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or, perhaps, composition day has its peculiar tdftb* 
Cousin Alice can remember all these things distinctly, 
and how hard it was to take them, quietly, — ^perluq^ 
she did not always preserve, her good nature ; it is very 
unlikely (m the whole that she did. But then think of 
it — ^how many dhildrein there are who have very mui^ 
harder iaiak. 

They hare ccdd, and fiitigucj and even hunger, t6 
endure ; some of them are shut up in factories where 
they never see the green fields, nor have time to read, 
nor even to hear a story told. I have heard of such 
diildren, who could not repeat the " Lord's Prayer," and 
had never heard there was a kind, Heavenly Father, 
watching over us. And then you will remember, in my 
last book I told you about going to an Orphan Home, 
and seeing a great many little children there with 
neither father nor mother. 

One of these, whose name was Philip, interested me 
very much, and so I have called the little boy in my 
story Philip, and have tried to show that it was best in 
all our troubles to be verj/ patient. 

Perhaps you would like to know where the story 
was written. In a large, old-fashioned, but cheerful and 
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hoqutaUe manakmi £ur away in Yirg^ma, where a dear 
fittie finend is waiting to see it in print I hare hit 
parting ff& now, a branch ef bright crimson hollj 
berrieti shining beneath the green, polished leaves. A 
hoUy bonghatwsjB reminds one of '^Meriy Chiistmas,'*--* 
and with that hear^ greeting to yon all, I leave yon to 
yxmr new stoiy. Should I ever write another, I shaH 
periuqpa teQ yon more of the pleasant coontry aroond. 

Maisabw HaiIi Aeoomse Oocnfy» Ya. 
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CHAPTER r. 

THE ORPHAN HOUSE. 

Little Philip Richmond came bounding down 
the stone steps of the entrance-hall, one wann 
bright autumn morning. He had been allowed to 
leave the school-room an hour earlier than usual, 
as a reward for the best lessons in his class 
through the week ; so his first thought was his 
garden. 

The stone steps led into a very beautiful plea- 
sure ground, bordered on each side by thickets of 
rare shrubs, or stately evergreens. A few late 
roses were yet in blossom, and clusters of stiflf pur- 
ple amaranths looked up, besides the verbenas, in 
all their varied tints, and scarlet petunias, thut co- 
vered the brown earth, where the blossoms of frail* 
1* 
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er annuals had fallen and withered. The lawn 
which these beds bordered, swept away, smooth 
and still green, on either side, and a gardener was 
at work with his roller on the hard gravel walks 
which crossed it. There was a summer-house, 
too, covered with honey-suckle, and a climbing 
rose-tree, and a statue stood before it of white 
marble. 

No doubt you will think Philip must have 
been a very rich and fortunate little boy to have 
such a beautiful garden. But Philip had nothing 
to do with all this lovely place ; indeed, he was 
not ofti^n suffered to pass through it alone ; the 
grounds belonged to the high building he had just 
left, which was not an academy or even a board- 
ing school for rich children ; it was an orphan 
asylum. 

It looked like a very grand and stately place, 
the house five stories high, with a fine cupola thdt 
gave you quite a view of the large city near it, 
and had long wings stretching away. There was 
a porter's lodge in front, where any one who wish- 
ed to come in had to ask permission, and a chapel 
across the garden where service was held every 
Sunday afternoon, just for the children and their 
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teachers. They ought to have been very happy 
there, you will think, in such a fine house, with 
80 many people whose business it was to take care 
of them ; but it is not a nice house nor splendid 
furniture which makes a happy home, and you 
must remember that these children had no father 
ftnd mother to love them. 

All were separated from their rcxations, and 
some of them could not remember any other 
place in which they had ever lived. But others 
had not forgotten the parting with brothers 
and sisters, or perhaps even the death of a father 
or mother, which had made them orphans. Their 
teachers were not always kind, and sometimes 
they were ill and lonely. There were a great 
many tears shed in that grand, almost palace-like 
building. 

So you will see that this fine garden could not 
be Philip's. Indeed, he hurried along as fast as pos- 
sible for fear the gardener would see him, and 
send him back to the house, although he had re- 
ceived permission to amuse himself as he pleased 
until the other boys were out of school. The cha- 
pel stood between the grounds and the vegetable 
garden, and through the gate the child ran to see 
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if there was one heart's-ease Btill left in his oint 
little domain. This was the first year he had evet 
been allowed to work in the garden. At first he, 
with the rest of his class, were sent out to weed 
the early vegetables, under the eye of the garden- 
er. He did not like it much, stooping over in the 
hot sun, and scolded if he looked up ever so little, 
because then he was sure to bring up a tender 
radish instead of a weed, or throw away a nice 
young head of lettuce for dandelion. But the gar- 
dener was a good-natured though severe man, and 
he interceded with the Superintendent, Mr. Mur- 
dock, for a little strip of waste ground to be given 
in the small beds to the oldest boys. Philip did 
not come under this head, but he begged so hard, 
and had been so industrious, that it was granted 
as a special favor. 

Here, then, in a little spot not larger than a 
table cover, were set Philip's treasures. A rose- 
bush, and two roots of the common violet, that he 
had found among a heap of rubbish he had been 
set to carry away from the Superintendent's gar- 
den, and which had thrived in the most remark- 
able manner, notwithstanding the great heat of 
the summer. He had a few common flower seeds 
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of the very cheapest variety, besides, but they 
gaye him as much delight as the rarest exotics 
give to the rich man's son. There was the morn- 
ing-glory he had trained around a high stick, with 
its bright green leaves and tendrils, and graceful 
cups of white and purple, fresh every morning, to 
welcome their proud little owner ; and what could 
exceed his delight when he first discovered thal^ 
his " four-o'clocks " were double ! 

There was another thing which made him love 
his garden very much; it had taught him to 
think. 

But had he never any thoughts before ? some 
of my little cousins will ask. 

Yes, he had often wondered when dinner 
would be ready, and he wished bed-time would 
come when he was tired ; isometimes he had cried 
for cold, or anger, when he had been punished, 
and he had thought so far as to tease his play- 
fellows occasionally. But the boys were in a little 
world by themselves, shut in by those high walls, 
which they never passed unless they had friends 
or relations to come for them on Christmas or 
Fourth of July. Philip had no friends, at least 
none who ever came to see him. The kind gen- 
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tleman who placed him there, said ''he was an o^ 
phan," and that was all that he knew. So in thd 
unvaried round of sleeping, eating, and play, the 
boys felt and suffered physical pain and fatigue, 
but their minds had very little food. The older 
boys had lessons, but they were learned by rote, 
and considered as a disagreeable task or punish- 
ment ; but there was no father to talk with them 
about what they were learning, to tell them won- 
derful stories of foreign countries or describe their 
own, and no mother to comfort them when they 
were troubled, and hear all their little pleasures. 

When Philip came to work in his garden, he 
saw the seeds come up, and the green leaves put 
forth, and the buds changed to blossoms, and be- 
gan to wonder who took care of the flowers, and 
the birds that came to sing in the shade trees. 

" God made them all, and you too," his teacher 
said, when the child questioned him. " You ought to 
have known it long ago," for he was vexed at what 
he thought the child's stupidity, when he had been 
at church every Sunday since he was old enough 
to walk, and had recited his catechism many a 
time. 

It is true he had been at church, and had said 
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a great many lessons by rote. But no one ever 
took the trouble to explain any thing to him. The 
teachers had a great deal to see to, and they gene* 
rally seemed as glad as the children themselves 
when the lessons were over. As for " sermons," 
he never could understand them. The sentences 
were long, and his dull little mind could not follow 
out the meaning, especially when so many hard 
words covered it over. Sometimes he liked to 
listen while the Bible was read, that is the Old 
Testament, with such wonderful stories of " Daniel 
in the den of lions," and " the Deluge ;" but when 
they came to the Epistles, he used to watch the 
shadows of the trees play over the windows, or 
count the rails that inclosed the pulpit, or the 
number of panes of glass on one side of the house, 
or think how funny the flies looked stepping over 
the face of the boy next to him, who was fast 
asleep. It was no wonder he had not learned a 
great deal in church ! 

So Philip said to himself, as he went back to 
his morning-glories, " I suppose, then, if I want to 
know all about these things I must listen to the 
sermon. I never did hear them say any thing 
about flowers and birds thought I remember 
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Baying ' Gh)d made me,' a great many times ; bal 
I wonder yfhj He did not make me a father and 
mother? Then I believe &thers and mothers 
don't live long. John's father is dead, and so is 
Joey's, and his mother too. Well, I can't nnder- 
stand it; but I mean to listen, and perhaps I 
shall find out." 

The next Sunday afkemoon Philip remembered 
this, as he came out with the other children to go 
to the chapel. The strangers scattered through 
the ground thought it a very pretty sight, they all 
looked so neat and comfortable, and walked along, 
two and two, with such demure little faces. All 
the boys had blue jackets and trowsers, and the 
little girls pink calico dresses and white a^mms. 
This was the uniform of the school, and on Sundays 
their clothes were always whole and clean. They 
entered the chapel by the wide door in the centre, 
and walked up to the seats near the pulpit that 
were reserved for them. On pleasant days 
there was always a large number of people from 
•the city ; mothers who brought their own happy 
children to see the little orphans, — ^gentlemen 
mterested in the prosperity of an institution of 
which they were very proud, and strangers whc 
had heard of it from afar. 
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There were more present than usual thiis bright 
June day, but Philip scarcely saw them, he was 
00 interested in the minister. They had none of 
Aeir own, and the different clergymen of the city 
came in tarn. The gentleman now in the pulpit 
had never been there before, and his. heart was 
moved when he saw the long train of motherless 
and fittherless children come up the aisle; and when 
he stood up to pray, and stretched his hands out 
towards them, his voice trembled so that he could 
scarcefy ask our Father to bless t&em. 

And when he spoke, he did not give out a long 
text, and then preach about things it was impossi- 
ble fi)r them to comprehend, but he talked of a 
great many things that he thought would interest 
them, in language that they all understood. He 
had the Bible open before him, and sometimes he 
read a text that seemed appropriate, but he did 
not keep his eyes bent down upon a book all the 
time, as many preachers do. He had very beau- 
tiful eyes Philip thought, they were so large and 
brown, and held such a tender smile when he 
looked around upon them; and the same smile 
trembled around his mouth as if he loved them all 
BO much, and wished to make them happy. His 
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Teiy voice seemed to beg them to be good and 
pleasant children. 

For all that, many of them did not care to bear 
one word he said. They sat as Philip had often 
done before, making circles in the air with their 
fingers, drawing imaginary figores on the flcxff 
with their feet, nmning a pin through the hem of 
their aprons, when they could escape the eyes of 
the Superintendent and their teachers. Others 
looked at the fine clothes of the ladies who had 
come to visit them, and thought how grand it must 
be to have silk dresses and flowers in their bon- 
nets ; and many stared vacantly on the floor, firom 
the high nncomfortable benches, only feeling hoit 
tired they were, and that the minister talked a 
long time. 

Sat a lew, and among them little Philip, lis- 
tened to every word. One text and one of the 
stories he never forgot. The text was so short 
and easy — ^^ Patient continuance in weU-doing f 
and the minister explained to them that they were 
not only to do well once or twice in a week, or in 
a month, but to go on, when they knew any thing 
was right, day after day, and week after week, and 
year after year. He talked a great deal abont 
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patient gentleness and forming good habits while 
they were young. It was about this that he told 
ihem the story how a boy, who had lived long, 
long ago, wished to be very strong ; so he took a 
little white lamb, not yet weaned from its mother, 
and carried it np a high hill. This he did every 
day, though it was often hard work. Sometimes 
he thought it was time wasted — sometimes the 
hill appeared so steep and long that he thought 
he should never reach the top, or the lamb would 
struggle to get free, and run away down the grassy 
slope. But he persevered, and as the lamb grew 
his own strength increased, so that when it was 
large and heavy he could still carry it as before. 

When the sermon was over, the clergyman 
came down and talked with Mr. Murdock some 
time, while the children and teachers waited re- 
spectfully. Then he shook many of the older 
boys by the hand, and spoke to the girls very 
kindly. Philip's heart beat fast, and he thought 
he would give a great deal to ask him about the 
flowers, or even to feel that soft white hand upon 
his head for a moment, and look up into those 
loving brown eyes. But he was bashfiil, and 
shrunk back when the stranger approached, and 
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80 he was passed by, wlien perhaps of all those 
who received a kind word, no one would haye 
rained it as much as himself. 

The good clergyman went to his &r-off home. 
Philip never saw him again, but he often thought 
of the first Sunday when church had seemed any 
thing save a task to him. 

But we must remember that autumn has come 
now, and Philip has been in his little garden all 
the while we have been telling you about him. 
He found his precious rose-bush trampled down, 
and at first he thought it could never grow again. 
But he raised it tenderly firom the wet ground, 
into which it had been trodden, as if some one 
had taken pains to destroy it, and tied it up as 
well as he could to the stake he had planted for 
the morning-glory. Then he brushed off the 
crushed leaves, and drew the earth more closely 
about the root. There were only two flowers in 
the little patch of ground, two small and faintly- 
colored violets ; but he gathered them, for he did 
not know when he should be allowed to come there 
again. 

As he passed the chapel door he noticed thai 
it stood ajar. There was no positive rule that the 
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ehildren should not enter it alone, and Philip had 
often wished to see the great picture on the wall, 
where he could look at it a long time ; so he stole 
through the vestibule, starting at the patter his 
Ettle bare feet made on the pavement, and enter* 
ed the chapel. It was dark and quite empty. 
The dust had gathered on the pews during the 
week, the pulpit cushions were covered with 
brown linen, and he could scarcely distinguish 
the figures in the pictui^e at first. It had 
been presented by the painter to the chapel, for 
he hsd been an orphan, and his own lonely child- 
hood made him care for others. The subject was 
well chosen — ^^ Christ Blessing Little Children." 
What else could it be, when designed for them? 
Philip had never been near enough before to see 
the pleading, wistful expression of the mothers' 
hceBy or the calm, benignant smile of Christ, and 
he stood looking up earnestly until he quite forgot 
his first fear of being discovered there. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A* GREAT EVENT. 

" Oh, don't scold him," were the first sounds he 
heard, so close to him, that he started as if he 
had indeed been guilty of some fault and deserv- 
ed the reproof. " I'm sure he is doing no mis- • 
chief!" 

The speaker was a young lady, dressed very 
beautifully, so that Philip knew she was a 
stranger at once. Mr. Murdock stood near her, 
looking severe and grave, but the boys were al- 
ways afraid of him, for they did not see him of- 
ten, and even the teachers had to obey him. No 
wonder that Philip looked around for some way 
of escape; but the party who had entered so 
noiselessly stood between him and the door, and 
he could only remain quite still and stupefied be- 
fore the picture. 

There was another gentleman, very tall, and 
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mnch younger than Mr. Murdock, just behind 
them. He looked with such a good-natured quiz- 
zical smile on the little culprit, and then to the 
lady, the boy's face reddened, while tears of mor- 
tification and fright were ready to start. 

"(jo in the house directly," Mr. Murdock 
said. " You know very well this is not the place 
for you." 

" Don't send him away,." said the young lady, 
looking up with such a sweet, wilful smile. 
Philip wondered how she dared to look so at Mr. 
Murdock. " Come here and talk to me — tell me 
your name, and what you think of that great pic- 
ture. Come, I want to know all about it." 

" My dear Miss Middleton !" and the gentle- 
man started forward, as if to prevent it ; but she 
very quietly seated herself on one of the forms, 
and drew Philip to her side. 

The boy glanced fearfully to Mr. Murdock, but 
oould tell nothing from the calm, grave face with 
which he listened to Miss Middleton. 

" Pray, assure yourself, Mr. Randolph, I in- 
tend to talk to this little boy as long as I please. 
Do not let me interfere with any thing you may 
widi to see. He does not seem to know his own 
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name. Mr. Murdock, I shall have to ask youi and 
then see if he will answer to it." 

^'Philip — Philip Bichmond, I bdiere the 
former Superintendent named lum;" and. He 
Murdock seemed to be as much amused, mitm 
consistent with the dignity of his position, lai irhat 
was going on. 

'^ Now, Philip, look up in my fiu^ and tdl me 
if you are a good boy. Oome, come, that wont 
do — ^you will neyer see my £»ce in that pareDient 
if you look there a year. Mr. Murdoek, what 
shaU I do to make this boy talk? I believe he's 
afraid of me." 

^^He is not accustomed to notice — are. you 
Philip ? I don't think he knows exactly what to 
make of it." 

^^I declare he shall say something. Now, 
Philip, do you think I look like any one you erer 
saw before?'' 

The boy looked up into her large, mirthful 
eyes, and then at the bro?rti curls that fell oyer 
her face as she stooped toward him. tThe dimples 
came and went in the crimson glow of her. cheek, 
and her mouth seemed like a child's, with full, red, 
pouting lips. Philip had never imagined ai»y 
thine so lovely. 



1 
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^Oh| no indeed,'' he said boldly, thinking 
Oiolj of that sweet fiice. '^ Ton are a great deal 
prettier^ than any body I ever saw be£)re." 

" WeU done, PhUip /" laughed Mr. Randolph, 
seeming to forget his annoyance. Mr. Murdock 
smiled; and, as for the young lady herself, the 
blushes and smiles came and went, until she looked 
prettier than ever. 

" That would'do credit to a courtier, certainly,* 
added Mr. Randolph. '^ Why, Philip, you must 
be a little diplomat J^ 

What a ^^ dipbmat" was Philip had not the 
least idea ; he (mly thought the lady pretty, and 
had told her so ; he wondered what made them 
all laugh at him, and his lips began to tremble 
again, for he thought they were very unkind to 
tease him so. / 

^^I shall not have any listeners to my cate- 
chism,'' Miss Middleton said, directly. '^ Come, 
Philip, let us leave these gentlemen, and have a 
bice little talk all by ourselves ;" and she drew the 
boy away to the vestibule, and they sat down to- 
gether on a garden seat before the door. 

« I am sorry I teased you, Philip," she added, 
irhen she saw that he could scarcely keep back 
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tiie tears. ^^Indeed I did not intend it, and so 
must try and comfort you. I suppose you are « 
orphan, poor little boy, and I ought to pity joa 
for I am one too." 

The lady's face changed to a yeiy serious ei* 
pression, and she held Philip's hand lightly in her 
own, though the white glove that covered it was 
none the better for such close contact with the 
mud-stained little fingers. 

'' I have neither fSftther nor mother, brother nor 
sister. I had a little brother once, but he died 
long ago ; and though I have a great many hind 
friends, my heart often aches for some one nearer, 
some one that would belong to me. Poor little 
fellow, Pm so sorry I teased you I " 

But though the tears were raining down 
Philip's fSskce, it was not the teasing. That kind 
tone and gentle pressure of the hand were much 
harder for the solitaiy child to bear than rudeness 
would have been. So often, more especially since 
the visit of the good clergyman, he had imagined 
what it would be to have some one to love him, 
and to tell all his little troubles to. Sometimes 
he had seen Mrs. Murdoch walking in the grounds 
with her children, while he stood by one of the 
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windows to watch them. The children gathered 
bouquets for their mamma, or ran to her to tell 
some grand discoyery of a flower or bird's nest 
She did not bid them "hush" and not "to trou- 
ble her," as Mrs. Hardy, their nurse or matron, 
used to, nor box their ears, though his own had often 
smarted under the weight of a heavy hand. Mrs. 
Hardy had too much to do keeping their clothes 
in order and nursing the sick children, and seeing 
that their faces were all washed at meal time. 
Mrs* Hardy had no time to be motherly ; besides, 
she had come to the conclusion, with many who 
were much wiser than herself, that charity chil- 
dren were all dull and stupid, and did not feel as 
hers had done ; as if all beautiful affections did 
not lie closed up in every human soul, only waiting 
kindness to develope them. 

So Philip, whose heart was already softened 
by many lonely dreams, cried with great heaving 
sobs and quick-gushing tears at the kindness of the 
stranger lady. 

" But never mind," she said, in the same low, 
pleasant voice, " I would not cry if I were you. 
If you are good, God will send you friends, that I 
am sure of, and He is always our friend. Isn't it 
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% very pleasant thought, Philip, that when we are 
ever so unhappy we can go to Him, and tell Wm 
iJl that troubles us?'' 

^' But how can I? " the child said through his 
sobs. " I can never go away fr(»n the asylum ; 
Ood doesrit come here.^^ 

<< Do you not know he is everywhere^ Philip 3 
that He can hear us when we speak to Him, if we 
whisper ever so softly ?" and the young lady looked 
reverently up to the blue skj as if she felt how 
near God always is to those that love Hinu 
^ Does no one teach you this ? Tell me what you 
were thinkmg of in the chapel when we came ia 
there." 

^< First, I thought what pretty little childreii 
those were, and how happy because thq^ had their 
mothers with them. Then I saw the fiu^ that waa 
looking down at them. Then I wondered what 
they were all saying, and I wished I had been 
there." 

^^ I wish I had time to tell you all about it, 
Philip^ but there are the gentlemen coming back 
through the long walk. I shall have to go now 
very soon, but you won't forget me, will you ? and 
if I can I will come and see you again before I ga 
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aimy. I ^ i^o^ live here ; we scarcely have a&y 
wmter where I live. The birds sing all the year 
nearly, and I have always some flowers in my 
gttrden. But I shall not see it for two months 
y»t; wk are gmng further norlih, but when I come 
back yoo are sure you will not forget me, Philip?" 

The boy looked up in her &ce as if to see if 
•ke waa really serious. * How co%M he forget her 
vint, which now would be something to think of as 
long as he lived, even if she should never see him 
again* Every feature, every shade of expression, 
the glittering stones in her brooch, and circling 
her wrist, the heavy folds of her rich crape shawl, 
the soft silken rustle of her dress, were daguer- 
reotyped Cfa his memory. He still held the violets 
in his hand. They had already commenced to 
dioop, but they were the sum of his earthly pos- 
aessioiUK-all he had to offer her. She saw him 
look down at the fading blossoms. " Will you not 
g^ve them to me? " she said. 

** Oh, will you take them ? " and his face flushed 
with pleasure while he told her eagerly that thqr 
were his own, from his own little garden ; and she 
unclasped her brooch, and placed them in its safe 
keeping, saying that they would not fade so quickly 
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win like me best after all— yon may depend upon 
it| ehe will never think of joa again." 

It was cruel to disturb the child's fidth, eren 
playfully; but it could not be destroyed, fesr 
when Philip looked at Miss Middleto^ his eyes 
brightened with a smile that did not ev^i questikm 
her sincerity. 

'' You are quite ri^t not to listen to him,* 
she said. |^ Really, Mr. Bandolph, you will hare 
to answer to my aunt for such grave charges 
against me. I am afindd she will never trust me 
to your escort again." 

So they all ascended the steps togeiiher, aiid 
after they had bidden Mr. Murdock good morning 
and so passed out by the porter's lo^e,' Philip 
stood by the window and looked' after them, 
watching the young lady, who had now taken her 
companion's arm, and seemed to be talking reiy 
earnestly as she looked up in his lace. He was 
startled by Mr. Murdock, who came and put his 
hand heavily on his shoulder. Philip had quite 
forgott^d he was in disgrace with thistt gentleman, 
but now was prepared for a reprimand for being 
found alone in the chapeL Mr. Murdock did not 
veold or punish him— -he only said: 
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^ The gentleman was quite right, Philip — the 
young lady is kind and good no doubt, but she 
has many other things to do besides hunting up 
such boys as you are. I wonder that she should 
notice you at all — as dirty as you are. I never 
saw one of you with clean hands and face yet, ex- 
cept on Sunday. Go and wash them directly, 
and send Joey to me. He has no lessons to-day, 
I hear — the third time this week — ^you need not 
expect to see the lady again." 

And Philip went back to the room where he 
slept, with its bare floor and walls and the twelve 
little beds ranged side by side. All that after* 
noon while the boys were out at play he sat there 
alone, gomg over every word and look of the lady, 
aoid wandering if it were not all a dream. How 
Kttle do we estimate the weight of words, or even 
of a smile ; a passing thought of interest had 
changed the whole current of the child's life ; he 
had something to remember — something to look 
forward to ; the stagnation of his existence was 
broken up for the first time in his joyless life- 
hope brightened the future. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

Gold gusty winter came — ^winter which Philip 
always dreaded so much, for the sunshine and 
green trees were his greatest pleasures, and then 
he always felt the keen winds that swept through 
the halls and moaned around the windows more 
than any of his companions. The other boys re- 
joiced in a snow storm, and clapped their hands 
when they saw the air thick with the white flakes, 
in anticipation of snow-balling and snow men that 
they would be permitted to build in the garden. 
But he always shivered, and turned away to 
crouch closer to the fire, for he dreaded the more 
boisterous play, where he was sure to be a victim 
and come in with wet feet and benumbed hands, 
every faculty stupefied with the cold. 

The boys called him nicknames, and Mr. 
Brewster, their teacher, said ^^ he should be made 
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hardy,^ so that he really suffered very much 
Now, it Tms unusually cold for the season, and as 
the Christmas holidays approached, the storms 
grew more frequent and severe. Besides, the 
pleasant memory that had filled his mind at first 
of the sweet voice, and smile, and promised visit, 
come to seem indistinct and dream-like, so that he 
shrunk firom speaking of it to Joey, as he had 
sometimes done; for Joey, perhaps because he was 
aa invalid, had always been more like a compan 
ion than either of the rest. 

Once — ^it was Christmas Eve — ^he met Mr. 
Murdock alone in the school-room, who said, 
"Oh, Philip, come here a moment How is it 
that you do not go out to play with the other 
boys ? Are you sick ?" 

« No, sir." 

" Not sulky, I hope, or quarrelsome. By the 
way, I was right about that young lady, you find. 
I knew she would not remember to come and visit 
you again. Bun out now and play. I hate to see 
boys moping over the fire." 

Mr. Murdock had his hands full of brown 
paper parcels, presents for his own children, who 
lived with him in one of the wings. There were 
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tojf and books and many other thinga that ha hat 
been oat to ehooae. The atreeta throii^irhiflhlia 
had inJked were aU farilliantly lighted, aiid fiUed 
with ehildren in merry parties, who had oome out 
to aee the gay ahopa. How they akipped along 
as the gas light streamed out warm and faright 
oyer the snowy payement, or stopped in wonder 
and admiration at some window filled with toyi^ 
displayed to the best adrantage, and snrmonnted 
with a figure of Kri9s Kringle or Sania CtauB^ 
as some of them called him, an odd old gentlemaoi 
with a comical &ce and long white hair and beard. 
His hands were filled with miniature drums and 
trumpets, and there was a huge pack on his back, 
out of which peeped rosy-cheeked doUs, who looked 
as if they did not at all like the C(mfinement,'and 
would be very much obliged to somebody to buy 
them, and pcture books, lettered as the reiitable 
"^ History of Cock Bobin" or ''The Babes in the 
Wood." No wonder it was very hard for chil- 
dren with ninepences and bright half dollars 
burning in their pockets, to get by such enchant- 
ing windows. And there was the Museum, with 
flags streaming firom every window, and all Hie 
transparencies lighted, and a band playing on the 
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htioaay^ every irindow pouring out a flodd of li^ 
OB the sleiglis that ifent glidi&g pait, filled with 
fiirs and bnffido robes And merry people, while 
the heHs rang out and the drivers cracked their 
long whips, or shonted "clear the way'' to heed- 
less fixyt^passengers. 

None of these had thought of the <cold wind, 
wrapped np as they were in costly clothing, and 
bent on pleaaure, with delightful anticipations of 
the UKnnent, which would indeed be a ''merry 
Christmae." And yet so remote was the asylum 
from these crowded streets, that not even the echo 
rf the noise reached it, and but for the holiday 
they Were to have, and the plum pudding and 
roast beef which the rules provided for their 
Christmas feast, very few of the children would 
have remembered it at all. 

It was the change from the brightness without 
to the cold dieerless halls within that had softened 
Mr. Murdock^s tone towardis the boy, or perhaps 
the recollection of fiis own children, who had gone 
to bed b^ore supper, in their eagerness to wake 
up early and see what Santa Glaus had put in 
their stockitigs, hung carefully in a row before the 
nursery fire. No doubt he would gladly have 
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derised tome means for making them all as happj, 
could he have done so ; bat presents for two hun* 
dred children would have cost a great deal, and 
his salary was by no means large. So he con- 
tented himself with wishing that some such pro* 
vision had been made instead of the annual dinner 
to the trustees, where a great many speeches 
were made oyer their wine, and which cost twice 
as much as some little present to each child would 
have done. It is strange that while the trustees 
made such careful laws about the food and cloth- 
ing of the children, it had never occurred to them 
that an occasional pleasure or novel recreation 
would do so much for their health of body and 
mind! 

Philip's heart sank within him as Mr. Mur- 
doch's footsteps retreated, and he laid down the 
old battered cap he had taken up firom a form to 
obey him. How had Mr. Murdoch known just what 
he was thinking about ? and how crushingly those 
words had fidlen on faint hopes that were spring- 
ing up again ! Only two months had passed since 
tibat great era in his life; scarcely a week, it 
would seem to those of us, who are looking for* 
ward to some pleasure, or whose fives are m 
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eroirded iriih events, and cares and daties, that 
two months are little enough to perform them in ; 
but a child measures time differently ; it is a great 
while to look forward from Sunday to Sunday, 
and a month seems almost a lifetime ! 

This was the only room in the boys' division 
in which a fire was allowed, and now it had bum* 
ed down so that only a few red coals glimmered 
through the dull white ashes. They gave out very 
little warmth, and the walls were so high, the 
windows so numerous, with many a rattling sash 
and missing pane of glass, that there might as 
well have been none at all. Then the twili^t 
came on — so chill and dusky — and the forms and 
desks, carved and hacked as they were by many 
successive generations, stood out from the darkness 
and assumed wild and ghostly shapes. It was 
not strange that Philip should cower down over 
the smouldering fire, and weave his fingers toge- 
ther as he rocked to and fro. 

He had looked forward to this only hope so 
long, dreaming of her sometimes, in that sunny 
home she had told him of, where the flowers did 
not die and the birds always sang. Oh, what a 
lovely home it must be ! perhaps it was heaven ! 
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and she was an angel; but now he should set 
ever see her ag^in, Mr. Mnrdock had said so; 
perhaps 8<Hne one had told him ; at any rate, he 
felt it was true. He leaned his head down be- 
tween his knees ; he did not feel like crfin^ die 
pain was too deep fer that, only he wished the 
boys would not shont so at thdbr play, and tiial 
ihey would stay away all the evening and leave 
him alone. 

Bat the door was torn op^, and the whole 
noisy rabble came pouring in. They were flashed 
with vigorous exercise, wrestling with each other 
in the snow, which had chilled only their hands 
and feet, not the warm blood that w^it leaping 
through every vein ; they had no merey on each 
other in their games, and felt <mly contempt fer 
sach, a " girl-boy " as imdlip. 

" Have you sewed all your patchwork, Sarah 
Jane ?" one of them said in a fine mimicking voice, 
upsetting a form with a great crash in his haste 
to get first to the fire. 

" Out of the way, there !" and a great brutal 
fellow pushed half a dozen little ones aside. ^^Stop 
your caterwauling, right ofi*, now, or I'll have you 
all reported and well whipped. Off with yoo; 
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Phil Bidunend ; ain't jou ashamed to be taking 
all tile fire; and we just (^me out o' the cold! 
€kK)d gnMciotiB^ boys I didn't we let fily at the gov* 
efiMMr when he earn in the gate. It's well there 
Via nieh a kft dT ns, or we'd 'a felt it to^mor- 
row ! No roast beef or plmn pudding, I guess t 
Can't you hush up?" 

mie little cmes dodged the heavy book he threw 
among them, and drew back, leaving a ring of the 
great boys in undisturbed possession of the hearth, 
fire there was none. 

''Ain't I hungry ! oh mi! I could eat right 
through that wall !" said another one, making de- 
mcmstrations of deYouring one of the younger chil- 
drm at the same time, who had ventured to creep 
under the desks, and so approach the ring. ''Look 
out now, or I'll pin back your ears, and swallow 
you whole." 

'' I'll tell you what, Miss Sairy Jane," broke 
out Philip's first tormentor, ''we'd 'a showed you 
some fiwcy work if you'd only 'a been out. That 
little nose o' youm would 'a looked bluer 'n ever. 
So 9hA was a princess in disguise, with a grandfa- 
ther and mother in their silks and satins ! Ain't 
ihej goin' to come in a coach an' feur, as they al- 
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ways do in story books, and carry her off to a eta^ 
tie built of gold and silver?'' and tben all the 
other boys laughed and shouted, while Philip fdt 
the hot angry blood boil in his veins, and he could 
scarcely keep from striking the whining boy wiio 
stood lolling out his tongue and making &ceB that 
were indescribably hideous. 

« Don't, Philip !" and he felt little Joey's long 
thin fingers laid on his clenched hand, " it's one 
way to be patient." 

"That's right, fire up and show yourself," 
shouted the largest boy. " Pitch into him, Phil ; 
you owe him an old grudge for pulling up your 
bushes and things ; pay him off !*' 

"When you stood by an' told me to — cum, 
now!" and the two ring-leaders were arrayed 
against each other in a moment; the one tall, 
musctdar, strong, and the last speaker not much 
larger than Philip, with coarse freckled features 
and light hair. The boy felt that he hated them 
both ; but it was not the first time he had borne 
their taunts in silence. It was well, for all his 
good resolutions, that Mr. Brewster came in that 
moment to marshal them in to their supper of 
brown bread, spread with the smallest possibto 
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quantity of butter by Mrs. Hardy, the matron, as- 
sisted by some of the elder girls ; and then to 
bed, into which Philip crept, cold and miserable^ 
and scarce^ caring whether the morning ever 
came. And this is many an orphan's Christmas 
Ere, desolate, nncared for ; while the children of 
the rich hail it as only too happy and too fleeting. 
The bell rang at earliest daylight, though 
there was more than time for all the duties they 
had to perform after the sun had fairly risen. 
Still such was the printed rule, framed in the 
school-room, and the doripitories were soon filled 
with half-dressed urchins quarrelling for the very 
limited supply of water, half frozen in the brown 
earthen jugs, with which a hurried toilette was to 
be made. They had shoes in winter, but no stock- 
ings, and Philip's feet were covered with distress- 
ing chillblains, which lamed him, and made the 
heavy shoes scarcely endurable after the rest and 
swelling of the night. And so he went limping 
after the young herd, for that seemed almost the 
only name for the noisy crew, as they presented 
themselves in the school-room again, and answered 
to thA roll it was Mr. Brewster's lousiness to 
mOL 
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Mr. Brewster always looked sleepy and laUt 
dressed himself, and he hurried over the prayeni 
in a low, inarticulate voice, iq which not one word 
in ten could be distinguished. He said grace in. 
the same way, as if it was only a ibnn of no cod- 
sequence except to accomplish, which neither he 
felt nor the boys cared for. Bread and nuBc was 
the morning meal, the milk thin and Mae, as if 
there were not enough, and it had been watered 
to make it go round. Mr. Brewster and Mrs. 
Hardy had their tea and rolls at the head and tocH 
of the table, and many a longing eye was directed 
to the smoking cups that looked so warm and 
comfortable, while the boys shivered over their 
clattering bowls and spoons. 

The larger boys had their own amusement ; feT) 
where it is not restrained by education, strength 
ahnost always tyrannises over weakness ; and their 
meal being quickly dispatched, the remainder of 
the allotted ten minutes was employed in treading 
on the feet of the smallest boy they could reach, 
abstracting the hoarded slice, or making hideous 
&ce8. 

S(Nne few — and oh ! how very fortunate they 
were esteemed in the eyes of the rest ! — ^had friends 
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ki mil for them on ChrifltinM, and vere taken 
ttiray to pass the whole day in inarveUoas sights 
seeing, that made them heroes for the next year in 
the eyes of those who had never been beyond the 
aiQrliun gromids* The &bled wcmders ci fairy 
had were nothing in comparison to that enter 
world, where eren boys had ninepences of their 
own, and could choose for themselves books or toys 
«t the great shops filled with them ; and then such 
treasnres of cakes and sugar-plums as were to bo 
seen through the windows I 
; But most of the children were utterly firiend- 
1ms. '< Merry Christmas!", was a mockery to 
tiiem; indeed, the sound was scarcely heard in 
their ndsy games, for Mr. Brewster had a holiday 
i^ter prayers, and they were left almost entirely 
alone. Mark, the mimic, and, as he &ncied him- 
ftel^ the wit, had gathered a ring of boys, to whom 
h^ was telling adventures of his own before his 
Other's death, only less wonderful, and probably 
quite as true, as the voyages of Sinbad the Sailor. 
The little boys, finding no peace in the school- 
room, had betaken themselves to the entrance 
ball, and the exciting game of leap-frog ; John, the 
holly, who was either Mark's ^reat «lly, or his 
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bitter enemy, had marshalled his followers in the 
yard, where his principal amusement seaned tobe 
upsetting as many as posinhle in the snow, and 
bursting with laughter at their attempts to extri- 
cate themselves. Philip was with none of these; 
he was afraid of John, and Mark always teased 
him ; so he had gone away to their sleeping-room; 
but there was nothing to be done there, no treasury 
of toys to look over, or books in whose pages to 
forget cold and loneliness. There was not even a 
print upon the whitewashed wall, and he had stu- 
died every knot and every crack in the bare floor, 
over and over again. He stood by one of the 
three long and narrow windows, and looked out 
upon the waste of snow spreading cold and track- 
less on the lawn, and the leafless trees standing 
like sentinels around it. The path to the chapel 
was drifted over, and where the garden seat had 
stood there was now only a hillock like a long and 
narrow grave. 

He thought of the bright day when he sat 
there with the beautiful lady, and then he remem- 
bered what she had told him about Otod being so 
near. Could He indeed see how desolate he was ? 
The child tried to pray, moving his thin blue lips 
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thout a sound ; and so he stood there a long, 
ig time, his &ce pressed close to the cold win- 
ir-pane, as if looking at the sky brought him 
«rer GKxl! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS DAT. 

'^ Philip — ^Philip Richmond !" some one shouted 
in the hall ; and then one of the larger girls came 
into the room in a great hurry and bustle, bringing 
his best blue jacket with her, and commencing to 
take off his old one with very little ceremoaj- 
But she was good-natured with all her roughness, 
and told him Mr. Murdock wanted him to come 
right off to the Trustees' room, with word that '^ he 
must have a clean face and look decent." "So 
Mrs. Hardy sent me to look after you, and I'd ad- 
vise you to be pretty spry, for she can't spare me 
many minutes. Here, let me fix your hair ; there, 
now, you look a little decenter. Come on !" and 
before Philip had time to ask what Mr. Murdock 
wanted of him, he was hurried along through the 
passages to the Trustees' room. 

It was a large apartment, comfortably fiv- 
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aished, and always held in great awe and venera- 
tion by the boys. Some of them had had ooca- 
sbnal glimpses into its mysteries, when the semi- 
annual cleaning was in progress, and told wonder- 
ful tales of the splendid carpet, curtains to the 
windows, and cushioned chairs. Once a year 
there was a great bustle of preparation there, and 
a great many waiters, in white jackets and apronS| 
going in and out^ and then the boys, all dressed as 
i£ it was Sunday, were paraded in the hall, and 
^16 Trustees, solid-looking gentlemen, in white 
waistcoats most of them, passed through, while Mr. 
Brewster told them to hold up their heads, and 
^ not to look sheepish ;" and one of the gentlemen 
said a few words to them about being good and 
thankful for all that was done for them. After 
thai, the door of the Trustees' room was closed 
upon the visitors, and the boys had on their 
old clothes, and were sent out to work or play 
again. 

Philip's heart beat fast when he found himself 
at that mysterious door, about to cross the thres- 
hed for the first time in his life. What could the 
iCrustees want with him ! Perhaps Mr. Brewster 
had complained of him, and he was going to be 

8 
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solemnly reprimanded ; periiape dismissed or poi» 
ished in presence of them alL But the door im- 
dosed to Mary's bold knock, and she led him for 
ward, his poor little firoien fiwt stnmUing upon 
the carpet 

^Here be is, ma'm," and Philip looked aroimd 
him. 

£b knew her in a moment, althoogfa her dress 
was changed, andarich lace ydl was drawn partly 
orer her fieuse. The white shawl was replaced by 
a yelyet mantle, trimmed heayily with fiirs, and a 
muff was lying on the table before her. Then her 
dieeks were gbwing with the keen trostj air with- 
out, and her ey^ sparkled with anticipation. 

li teas his friend; and Mr. Randolph was 
there, too, standing behind her chair, and looking 
quite as much interested in Philip^s appearance. 
Even Mr. Murdock sat smiling in one of those 
great arm-chairs at the head of the long table, to 
see how Philip's face changed from fear to wonder, 
and fit>m wonder to delight. 

"So you have not forgotten me," she said, 
coming forward now, and taking both his hands in 
hers. "These gentlemen were sure you would 
not know me — ^wasn't that flattering^ Philip T* 
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^How eould I forget yott?" the bc^ said, 

ply- 
Mr. Randolph laughed good-naturedly, as he 
had done when Philip called her pretty, showing 
his fine white teeth, and clapping his gloved hands. 

^ Sravo, Philip ! I must come and take lessons 
of you." 

" Philip's eloquence is his sincerity," Mr. Mur- 
cbck said, bowing. 

^ Thank you," and Miss Middleton nodded 
gayly towards Mr. Bandolph. '^ You hear that ; 
bat you haven't wished me Merry Christmas yet, 
and I have walked half a mile to see you, through 
the coldest weather I ever knew, leaving a roar- 
ing fire and a whole party of nice people." 

" All of whom are dying with curiosity to find 
cut your errand by this time," Mr. Bandolph 
added* 

" It's none of their aflfairs, is it, Philip ? But 
how have you been thid long time, and how blue 
yoa look. Mr. Murdock says you mope too much ; 
I liope you are not sick or discontented. I have 
been doing quantities of sight-seeing, and should 
have been back long ago, only for some tiresome 
business that keeps us north all this while. Do 
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yon know I never saw as mach snow in all my life 
be&re,'' and she half shivered, although tibe sua 
was shining in bright and warm upon the crimson 
carpet, and it seemed almost like summer to Philip 
in compariscm to the cold bare rooms without 

'^ Tes, we have very different Christmas days 
in Carolina,'' Mr. Randolph said to Mr. Murdock. 
^' I have often known the hedges to be white with 
Cherokee roses, and never think of riding in an 
overcoat P 

'^Indeed," and Mr. Murdock looked very 
much interested. ^^ It reminds me of the lady who 
said her idea of Heaven was, ^Hhere shall be no 
more snow." 

''Yes, that is firom Mrs. Hemans' sweet little 
evening hymn; I believe that was her fimcy," 
Miss Middleton said, turning towards them. 
<' But, for all that, I think the snow almost too 
pure and beautiful when lying in such broad un- 
broken sheets as we saw it in New England, and 
nothing could surpass the exhilaration of my first 
sleigh ride ! But, Philip, you must not let me do 
all the talking ! Come, have you nothing to say 1 
are yon not glad to see me?" 

'' I can answer for tiiat," and Mary, who still 
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waited, t9ld^ Mrs. Hardy afterwards thai Mr. 
Murdock looked as pleased as Philip did wh«n he 
said it 

Mary thought it altogether the most wonderful 
thing that had eveiy happened in her experience^ 
She was a bright, intelligent girl, with sparkling 
Uack eyes, and a tangled mass of dark hair that 
mi^t have been trained into carls with very little 
trouble. Miss Middleton looked up just that mo^ 
ment and caught the pleased and puzzled express 
sion of her face. It seemed to say — 

''Welly it is the strangest thing — ^that grand 
lady coming to see one of otir boys !" (for Mary 
looked on the whole asylum as ours^ ''What 
she can find in him I don't see. I should think 
he woi^d be so proud he would stand on his head 1 
And then, just look at Mr. Murdock, who makes 
US all stand round so ! any body would think he was 
Philip's &ther, he seems so delighted. Well, I 
declare !" But she was a yery proper little g^rl, 
and did not say this aloud ; she only smoothed 
down her blue checked apron and smiled around 
on all of them. 

"Tour namd is Mary, isn't it? Come here 
Ifary, and tell me ifyou. think Philip^ will b^ ' 
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pleased with these,^ and Miss Middleton turned 
to Mr. Bandolph and asked for the neat jufex 
parcel he carried. 

^ Ton see she will make every one of use^ Mr. 
Murdock !" the gentleman said, pretending to con- 
sider himself very iU used indeed, as he laid down 
liie parcel ; and then she made him ontie it &r 
her, in such a pretty little tyrannical way, though 
he had to take off his gbves and hend oyer it 
" ever so long." 

When the knot was &it\j undone — and you 
may be sure both the children watched for it eager- 
ly — ^there lay two beautiful books, one in a bright 
crimson and gold bindings even the edges of- the 
leaves ^ded, and the other much pluner, with a 
eover of dark moroooo and shut by a steel clasp. 

^ Kow, Philip, choose for yourself'' Miss Mid* 
dleton sud ; ^^you can have either you please P 

Philip scarcely dared to touch the beautiful 
crimson cover, and looked at Miss Middleton to 
see if he might open it 

^^ Certainly,'' and she nodded h^ head, as if to 
remove all his scruples. 

«The Boy's Own Book of Sports'' it proved 
lobe^ and it was fidl of pictures; tliere were boys 
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trying eveiy sort of game that was described — 
stooping for leap-firog, marking off the ground for 
<< hockey,'' nmning after a ball, divided in parties 
for '^ French and English f boys swinging, and 
riding, and junking, and playing see-saw, and 
cricket; boys jumping, and fishing, and boating I 
Philip had never imagined there were half so 
many plays in the world, and thought as he turn- 
ed it over how much consequence it could give 
him among his eompamons to have such a valua- 
ble hock in his possession. He even began te 
consider whether it would do to lend it to Joey, 
fi^getiing there was any choice to be made. 

. I^iss Middleton's voice recalled him from such 
a pleasant contemplation. - 

^^ Don't stop to read it through now, Plulip; 
yoa will have plenty of time for that after I am 
gone. You had better make your chcHce." 

Philip had fully decided in his own mind al- 
ready, whatever the other might be — ^but how 
his &ce changed when he took it up and saw the 
cross and crown of thorns on the cover, and read 
" Holt Bible" on the back ! 

He had often wished for a Bible of his own. 
All the dder boys had Testaments, presented by 
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the Bible Sodety to thenii whioh I am sc^iy U 
say they yalued yery little. One of them had 
shown 80 little respect for the word of God as to 
barter his fixr a knife, and very few erer looked 
into them, though a £)olish song book, and one of < 
idle jests, they had managed to get possessicm o^ 
were read and re-read until they were ahnoist worn 
oat Philip did not then appreciate the real Talne 
of a Bible, but he thought, like many other chil^ 
dren, that he would be better for having cne inhis 
possessicm ; besides, he knew already that itcoEt- 
tamed many excellent rules of conduct, which, if 
followed, would make him happier and more fit 
for Heaven. This the good clergyman had said, 
and ever since Philip had wished veiy much finr 
one. 

Nothing could be neater or more servioeaUe 
than the copy Miss Middleton had selected. U 
was bound in dark purple morocco, and the steel 
dasp secured the leaves firmly ; the print was ex-* 
oellent, and the paper clear and white. It was 
pleasant for the eyes just to rest upon the hk 
page, though the book was neither large n« 
heavy* 
, You will think perfaapa that Philip ought not ia 
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hare hedtated for a momeiit} but yet it was a very 
great temptation. He knew they were all watck 
ing him, and he heard Mary say — 

^ Oh dear, what an elegant book that red one 
is! Even Mrs. Hardy hasn't such a pretty 

It was a wise ohoice Philip made that Christ- 
mas morning, withstanding the temptation, for he 
todc the Tolome that can comfort sad and lonely 
hours, that in itself is a friend and companion, 
and who needed a friend and comforter more than ' 
the little orphan boy ! 

He did not see the glance of triumph Miss 
Middleton directed to her companion when he laid 
Ae beantiftd crimson book as for away from him 
as his arm could reach ; but he did see the smile, 
and a very sweet one it was, that she turned to 
wards him. 

^ I am not disappointed in you, Philip," she 
said, ^Hhough I have no doubt Mary here thinks 
you very foolish. But you knew I told you if you 
would be good Gh)d would send you friends, and 
that book will tell you what it is to be good. I 
should like to teach you myself but that cannot 
be, so I haye chosen ;a teacher for you (that can 
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instniet you irken I am lumdreds of miles awayV 
as yomr Ghxistmas presGnt." 

''It was my plan to see irhich yoa would 
choose," Mr. Bandolph added, taking Philip'a hand 
very kindly ; and then he put the crimson hook> 
into it, and said, " there, take that firom me, though 
I know yoa don't care fiur me at all; but I dont 
blame you for preferring her." 

Mr. Bandolph looked as if he would have done 
80 if he had been in Philip's place, and no doubt 
he would. 

Philip's good fortune quite overcame his timi- 
dity ; for the moment his eyes sparkled, and his 
cheeks flushed, as he tried to comprehend diat bodi 
books were really his, and then he looked at Mary 
for sympathy, and she was unselfish enough to be 
very glad too. Mary had a very old, motherly 
way, which amused the grown-up people, when 
she said — 

^^You ou^t to be very much obliged to the 
lac^ and gentleman, Fm sure, Philip ; why d(m't 
you thank them?" for Mary was considerate of 
ontward formalities, and did not know that Miss 
Biiddleton had already been thwked to her heart's 
oemtent by the bright and haf^Hght Otat had 
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ocnne oyer Fliilq>'s bee, Mary was two yean 
older than Pbilip, and considered herself quite a 
polished member of society. 

Miss Idlddletdm smikd, ^I wish I had a book 
for you, Mary, you seem so heartily glad rf Phi- 
lip's good fortiine ; as if you did not know there 
was such a word in the yforli as envy \ I shall 
have to send you one. What could you choose 
now, if you were in a.great book stcnre?'' 

'^ Pilgrim's Progress !" Mary answered readi- 
ly, as if it did not take ker long to choose. 

" What an old-fashioned taste 1 why, Mary, you 
are quite a little old lady, I declare. If it were 
not for these brown curls and that high apron, I 
should think you were Philip's grandmother." 

Mary watched Mr. Randolph while he was 
speaking, firom under her tangled brown hair. 
^ Why, dont you think if s pretty, sir V^ 

^Tm afraid he's never seen it, Mary," Miss 
Middleton answered for him. 

" Oh yes, I have — the cover — a great many 
times. My own grandmother read it many an 
hour; her copy had a black leather back, and used 
to lie on the little stand by the window, with her 
knitting, — ^for she was very notable, — or her spec- 
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tade case between the leaves. Ma&y a iame IVi 
hidden it to tease her. B«t irhat can a little girl 
fike you see in it, ehT^ 

'^Oh, I wish you could read itj and yon would 
Boon find out ! Why, you don't know about the 
Palace Beaatifiil, and the Ikms, and the Dark Val- 
ley t do yon 1 And then it's so beautifiil when 
he gets to the cold river, and the angels watdi 
him going through. But the vary best of all is, 
where his wife and children go after him. Why, 
I cried right out, there I" 

Mr. Randolph looked amused at her earnest- 
ness, or perhaps it was at Ihe idea of a little cha- 
rity girl inviting him, the refined and talented 
Peyton Randolph ! who prided himself so mnch 
on his elegant literary tastes, to read ^grim's 
Progress!" 

Mary had no idea that she was doing any 
thing wrong, and was quite abashed by Mr. Mur- 
doch's rather severe, " There, that will do, Mary/- 

But Miss Middleton took her part — ^ You cer- 
tainly deserve the book, Mary, and you shall have 
it, diough you seem to know it by heart ahready. 
Where did you find it?" 

^ Mrs. Bard^ has it, ma'am, and she sometimee 
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lets me read it Sunday afternoon. But there are 
eyer so many leaves gone^ and I don't know to now 
how Mercy contrived to get into the Widket Gate^ 
or whether Faithful was killed at Ytmij Fair. 
britUtoohadP' 

Jdaxj had forgotten Mr. Mordock's watchful 
eye again, in her enthusiasm about her SskYorite 
Tolume. Meantime Philip had been turning over 
his new Bible, and on the blank leaf had found, 
" Philip Richmandj 

From his strcmger friend^ 
Christmas day^' 
written in a fair and delicate hand ; Mr. Baur 
dolph had just pencilled Philip's name in the oth^. 
While they had been talking he had been trying 
to make up his mind to prefer a request He 
.enyied Mary, who could look right up at them and 
say just what she wanted to ; but at last he ven- 
tured to ask Miss Middleton if she would please 
mark some verses " about patience," so that he 
could find them. She seemed surprised for a mo- 
ment, but when she looked at the neglected child, 
and thought ofhis hard lot in life, she wondered 
at his request no longer. 

^ But| Philip," she said, taking the book from 
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him, ^ my muff has anotlier parcel for yon. I did 
not forget that little people liked good things on 
ChriBtmas day, — at least /always did, and yery 
often made myself sick by it, I dare say. So 
run away now, and find some of your little play- 
fellows that you like very much, and bring them in 
here, if Mr. Mnrdock will allow it ; we must not 
be selfish, you know." 

Mr. Mnrdock gave his consent, and Philip ac 
toally ran out upon the playground, with an ala- 
crity that would have seemed impossible an hour 
before ; while Miss Middleton borrowed Mr. Ran- 
dolph's gold pencil, and turned over the leaves of 
. the new Bible. 

'^ Philip does not seem to have a great many 
playfellows," Mr. Mnrdock said. " He is a very 
quiet, thoughtful child, unlike the rest of them. 
He is delicate too. I thought last winter he would 
never see spring, though he did not complain of 
any thing in particular." 

" Do you know who his parents were 7" Mr. 
Randolph inquired ; " whether they were decent 
people ?" 

^' About the same as the rest, the lower class 
of oar poor, most of them, with some Irieh and 
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Qermans, not muoli material to work upon ; they 
are generally put out to a trade as tliey get to be 
fourteen. I believe there were some peculiar cir- 
cnniBtanoee aboitt his coming here, but it was in 
the time of my predecessor, and I never have 
thought to inquire f and then he looked towards 
Mary, who stood watching Miss Middleton very 
demurely, with her hands folded over her blue 
apnm, as if he had already said too much before 
her. 

Mr. Randolph piiUed at his glove, in the mo- 
moitary silence that followed, and then in came 
Philip, with the tramp and clatter of half-a-dozen 
pair of little feet, leading Joey at the head of them 
alL 

^ Here they are," he said, quite out of breath, 
as the little shock-heads ranged themselves around 
the table, which they just could look over, staring 
at the room, and the people, and Philip, and eack 
other, in open and undisguised astonishment 
Never was there such a set of little heathen I — 
they had not even Philip's virtue, clean hands and 
fiftce ! Their shorty straight hair stood out on end, 
and their noses, of every variety from pug to Ro- 
though mostly pug, were blue with the cold. 
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Mis8 Middleton could not help laughing heartily 
at the odd sight 

It was only the production of the parcel of sih 
gar-plums that brought the least gleam of expres- 
sion to their vacant eyes. Sugar-plums fliey 
seemed to comprehend at once, for all claimed 
more or less experience in the article, but never 
had they seen such sugar-plums before ! Ihare 
irere burnt-almonds, and kisses, and mint-stick of 
such vivid white and crimson, and Jackson balls,; 
and cocoahut cakes, and sugar " cows with crum- 
pled horns," and cats that seemed to have pricked 
up their whiskers at some remarkably nice mice 
invisible to the company, and little dogs with 
their tails apparently just out of curl-papers ! 

Dear, dear! if their hands had only been 
larger to hold them ! for Philip had been told they 
were all his, and he must distribute them, which 
be did liberally ; so liberally, that though the boys 
held out their "double hands," the " sugarHallqrs'* 
would run over on to the floor, and the comfits and 
lozenges slip through their fingers, and then down 
went the little white heads, and there was such a 
scrambling and knocking about behind the table, 
that even Mr. Murdoch forgot all about his cUg- 
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nity Ibr a moment, and laughed immoderately. 
Ab for Miss Middleton, she clapped her hands 
like a child, and seemed to enjoy it more than the 
boys themselves* 

And yet so great was the supply, that the 
pap^ bag was half full after eyeiy one had been 
helped, Mary included; for Mary was by no 
means above sugar-plums.- 

Miss Middleton noticed one large boy in par- 
ticular ; he had thrust all his candies in his pocket, 
and held out his hands for more, as Philip paused 
to survey them with a great deal of satis&ction. 
As yet he had not tasted one himself 

The boy's evident greediness displeased Miss 
Middleton, and she could not help noticing it 

"You are a selfish, greedy little boy, I am. 
afiraid," she said, reprovingly. " No, Philip, don't 
gJLve him any more now, he does not deserve them; 
I did not expect to see one of your little play- 
fellows so rude." 

The boy shrunk back, muttering angrily to 
himself; but Joey said quickly: "He's not 
Philip's pUy-fellow, ma'am," but he checked him 
sd^ for he knew it was not right to tell tales. 

It was Mark himself and Joey only wished 
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that the lady knew how he had torn up Philip's 
rose-bush, and cut the buttons off his jacket, and 
broken the panes of glass, for which Philip had 
been punished. The child had had a hard strug- 
gle with himself though it did not last long, before 
he asked Mark to come with the rest. It was not 
to bribe him, so that he would not tease them 
again, but because FhiUp knew it was right to for- 
give those that '^ persecute us." It was an heroic 
self-conquest, which even he did not clearly un- 
derstand; but he had not stopped to reason or 
praise himself; and he was even sorry £>r Mark 
when he saw Miss Middleton was displeased with 
him. It was qmte a lesson for the other boys, and 
Philip was glad when both Ids visitors spoke kindly 
to Joey before they were sent away ag»n. 

^^He does not seem well," Miss Middleton 
said, pityingly ; and Mr. Murdock shook his head, 
and answered: ^^ Consumptive.^ Philip did not 
know what kind of sickness it was, but he saw his 
friend look grave, as if Mr. Murdock had told her 
something very sorrowful indeed. 

So the boys had gone with their treasures, and 
they were alone again ; and then Miss liGddletcm 
told Philip Mr. Murdock Ihought it was best for 
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him to keep the books, as there was no safe place 
in Philip's rocmi, and he should have the games 
eyery holidaji and the Bible on Smidays. It 
would be yery hard to giye them up, but Philip 
himself saw that it was best, and said so. 

" Yon will certainly be late for dinner," and 
Mr. Bandolph took out his watch, and held it up 
to Miss Middleton. Philip almost disliked him 
agun for doing so. But the parting must come 
at some time, and the lady drew the yelyet cloak 
closer around her small white throat, and clasped 
it with a cameo brooch. 

<< There are a great many .to be kept waiting 
if I am not in season," she said to Philip; '^and I 
suppose I might as well bid you good-bye now as 
any time. I really feel as if I had known you a 
great while. Philip, and eyen Mary, seems quite 
like an old acquaintance. I can scarcely belieye 
I am never to see you again. But who can tell — 
strange things happen so often — I may come north 
again, for I hardly expect eyer to see you in Caro- 
lina, and I don't belieye we shall haye forgotten 
each other. Do you think we shall, Philip ?" 

The boy could not answer. He had been so 
very, very happy, so much happier than ever in 
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his life before, that parting had not crossed hk 
mind till this moment There was little time to 
think about it. Miss Middleton seemed afraid 
that she had already trespassed on Mr. Mordock's 
time, and apologized for it, though he said he was 
only too happy to be of servioe to her. Every one 
seemed to think it a pleasure to wait upon her-* 
Mr. Randolph certsdnly did. She shook hands 
heartily with Mary, never seeming to care for the 
pale straw-cobred gloves she wore, and held 
Philip's for more than a minute. And then she 
said quite solemnly : ^' Crod bless youj my MIdf. 
and make yeu a good and honorable man^ as 
if she were indeed parting with him &r ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DAILY TRIALS. 

taiLiP saw his firiend once again. It was the 
lext Sunday afternoon in the chapeL He was 
iooldng directly at the mimster, but I am afiraid 
lie did not hear much that was said. His thoughts 
irere wandering back to that happy visit, and he 
bad gome oyer every look and tone, and incident, 
many, many times. When they stood up to sing, 
lie noticed Mary making signs to him from the 
ifcher side of the aisle, where she sat with Mrs. 
Hardy almost at the head of the girls. 

It certainly was not right in Mary to be mak- 
ing signals in church, and it was the first time she 
bad ever done so. Philip, at last, found out they 
were for him, and when he turned in the direction 
to which she pointed, his heart seemed to leap up 
in his mouth, for there was Miss Middleton in the 
reiy velvet cloak, and Mr. Randolph, and several 
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other ladies and gentlemen. Miss Mddleton was 
singing the hymn, and, as Philip listened intentljj 
he could distinguish her clear, sweet voice above 
all the rest When they tamed to sit down again, 
she saw the eager little face watching her, and a 
smile of recognition came into her eyes. It was 
but for a moment, and then she seemed to remem 
ber how wrong it was to think of other things in 
Ck>d's House, and the grave, reverent look came 
back again. 

Philip felt reproved for his own wandering 
thoughts, and he tried to fix them npon l^e se^ 
vice, but it was almost impossible when he knew 
she was so near, and that he should soon speak 
with her again. 

It was but a momentary meeting. There was 
a large party with Miss Middlet(m, and a very 
tall lady, with nodding plumes in her bcmnet, 
seemed in a great hurry to get away. The gen- 
tleman who walked with this lady drew up his 
shoulders with a shrug, as the children filed past 
tiiem, and watched at them through his eyeglass. 
Philip looked up eagerly to his firiend, who smiled, 
and just spoke his name. He had hoped she would 
detain him. When they reached the entrance 
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JuJl, they met the party again, and Miss Middle- 
toa gave Philip a package for Mary, with her love. 
She had just time to whisper — " Be a good chUd," 
when the others came up, and Philip heard the tall 
lady say, " Come, my dear, I think we have had 
enough pf this exhibition. I must say I prefer a 
eomfortable hotel to this bam of a place," as if she 
were displeased at being kept waiting. 

The gentleman with the eyeglass shrugged his 
shoulders again, and added, " Very interesting, 
'pen my soul, Miss Middleton. You are quite a 
Sister of Charity. Pray may I ask when you in- 
tend to take the vows? What hospital shall you 
endow with your fortune ? " 

" It would, doubtless, be interesting to you to 
diflooveri" Mr. Randolph returned, curling his fine 
mouth scornfully. " Good-bye, Philip, I shall ex; 
pect to see you in Congress yet. Tell Mary I in- 
tend to read Pilgrim's Progress directly." 

They stopped an instant at the door to bid Mr. 
Mordock good evening, just as Mary came in, .but 
■he did not dare to approach them, and only 
•miled and nodded at Miss Middleton with all her 
mi^t. When the party had. fairly passed the 
porter's lodge, and were hidden by the high wall. 
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the children dat down togelher to examine TAufn 
prise. It was beantifblly bound, and foil of lovely 
luctores, not exaggerated and distorted, as the il- 
lustrations of children's books often are, but telfing 
ih^/>wn story, so that any one might understud 
it. Mary's joy was more noisy than Philip's. Shs 
held the book close to her, and then kissed it a 
great many times. Besides her Testament, it was 
the first thing she had ever owned, and she had 
coveted it so long. 

It was renewing all her pleasure to show it to 
Mrs. Hardy, the matron, who was Mary's great 
friend in her queer way. Most of the children 
thought Mrs. Hardy intolerably cross, and mored 
out of her path whenever they saw her coming. 
But Mary said, " It was only her." Of course, 
where there were so many difierent dispositions t6 
manage, and so many careless, disagreeable chil- 
dren, it was often necessary for her to be severe. 
Philip was left alone again, to remember that now 
Miss Middleton was really gone ; and oh, it seemed 
80 hard to think he had seen her fi)rthe last time ! 

No one could recollect so cold a winter ht 
many years as that which had now fairly set in. 
The snow storms were frequent, and very heavy, 
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and wben a warm day woiQd oome, and melt the 
sarfisMse, it WM sure to be froasen to hardi glaring 
ice, after a severe night. The rich nearly doubled 
dieir usual clothing, or buried themselves in furs, 
vhen they stirred from home ; and though soup 
societies were fermed, and coals and blankets given 
out by many charitable people, it was a hard win- 
ter fbr the poor. Many a miserable mother clasped 
her wailing baby close to her breast, and tried to 
ooyer it with her tattered clothing, through the 
Ian|g dark nights ; and there were older children 
eryxng, witii cold and hunger, to be comforted; 
and taihen sitting downhearted and despondent 
befine a fireless hearth. Oh ! how little we know 
in our plain but cheerful parlors, with the curtains 
shutting out the bleak, driving wind, and the grate 
one mass of ruddy coals, the want and sufferin<r 
almost at our doors ; and those who are " clothed 
in purple, and fare sumptuously every day," as the 
blazing chandelier streams down over the shining 
mahogany board, and the silver service, and rich 
viands heaped in graceful porcelain, how little 
right they have to murmur at the cold that only 
interferes with their out-door amusements and 
pleasures! 

4 
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Even in the large, oomforUbly bnilt asylnm, h 
was impossible to exclude the firosiy air. Mr. 
Brewster had his desk moyed up near the store, 
which now took the place of the autumn fire upcm 
the hearth ; and eyen there he often laid down hk 
pen, or his ruler, to rub his stiffened hands ; sad 
the youngest boys, who, of course, had the yeiy 
farthest forms, were stupid, and benumbed in 
eyery &oulty, so that he was almost always irri- 
tated with thenL Mr. Murdock did present the 
matter to the Trustees, and say that there ought to 
be another stoye in that immense room, and a 
double allowance of coals giyen out, — ^but coals had 
become yery dear, of course, with the increased 
demand for them, and the Trustees, who sat around 
the great table, basking in a most deli^tfiil blaie 
themselyes, said, ^Pooh! pooh! Mr. Murdock 
was too tender-hearted ! The asylum was really 
a yery warm building,, and the boys should be 
made hard^!" 

Eyery morning Philip woke from an uneasy 
sleep, — ^for, though he spread his clothes yery care* 
fully oyer the blanket, he neyer was warm enough, 
and so had miserable, frightful dreams — ^to set his 
swollen, bummg little feet on the bare floor; eyen 
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ihftt was better than his shoes, — ^while he waited 
his turn at the wash-basin. There were twelve 
boys in every room, and two basins and a krge 
■tone pitcher were allowed to. them. Often and 
often the older boys, of whom Mark was one, had 
wasted or used all the water before Philip's tnm 
eame^ leaving oidy a thick crust of ice, half broken 
around the rim, that pierced his hands like 
needles, if be attempted to use it ; or he would 
hear the second bell, and with all the terror of 
bdmg late,-;^fmd so losing his break&st, — ^before 
him, beg ifark to let him come, and be rewarded 
by a handful of ioe-oold water thrown down his 
jacket, wetting him to the skin. The boys were 
all too much afiraid of Mark to complain, and in- 
stead of thanking Philip for sharing his feast on 
Christmas day, Mark only seemed to remembv 
Miss Middleton's reprooi^ and so treated him worse 
than ever. 

Another cause of Mark's envy, was the pos- 
session of the book of games. He never saw it in 
Philip's hands without snatching at it ; but, though 
Philip was always willing to teach them any of 
tbje plays, no bribe or threat could induct him to 
lend it. He might have trusted Joey, but Joey 
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hftd been taken oat of dieir room, and did not ereii 
eome to school. His cough had grown much worse^ 
ind^some of the boys said he had been sent away to 
ike hospital ; others, that his relatives had oome for 
him, bnt Philip knew he had no relatiyes, and he 
missed Joey yery mnch; he often woke in the 
night, shivering and cold, and wondered what had 
become of the patient little child. 

At first, Philip seemed to have gathered new 
courage from that Christmas visit He resolved 
to study very hard, and deserve all Miss Mid- 
dleton's kindness, and to try to please 0(^n Mark, 
for he knew that would be doing right. But as 
tiie memory of his friend grew less vivid, and 
Mr. Murdock ceased to notice him as he had done 
at first, it was very hard to gooH all alone, with no 
encouragement, and nothing but a hard, weary Kfe 
to look forward to. He heard the boys tell that 
they were sent out to cruel masters, who did not 
give them enough to eat, and made fhem work 
until they died, — stories of such terrible cruelty, 
that I should not like even to repeat them to you ; 
and then he began to wish he could die too, not 
so much that he might go to heaven, but to eiMtpe 
from the hardships he dreaded so. But- Philip 
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wsa not akme in this ; we, who are older, and 
know that our Father only snlTers misfortunes tc 
be&U 08, as a trial of our fidth and oourage, some- 
times shrink from the future as he did, with a 
prayer for death up<m our lips. OB, do we not 
deserre the scourge, for our lack of patient for- 
tilode? 

No wonder then, that Philip, so young, so igno^ 
rmat^ so lonely, thought only of escape from pre- 
sent suffering, for the days dragged heavily along, 
and his mghts were oft^d passed in sleepless 
tossing upon his pillow, with a dull, heavy pain 
through his temples, and his parched mouth hot 
with fever. He often thought of his finends, and 
sometimes imagined that when he should be a man 
grown, he would escape from the cruel taskmaster^ 
and travel off on foot, in search of her, in that beau- 
tiful Southern home, where there was no snow, or 
ioe, or cutting, driving wind. But then, so many, 
many years must come first ! and she would forget 
all about him perhaps, and not know him after he 
had reached her. Then he would try to think of 
God and heaven, but they seemed very, very far 
off; and when he tried to pray, how could he think 
Gbd woiild listen. Many a time he* woke sobbing, 
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to Bit up wildly and stare through the midnight 
larknesB with no one to oomfort him. 

One day his head ached worse than usual, and 
when he was sent out to play, he would much 
rather have cowered down oyer the stoye, but it 
wu Saturday, and they were cleaning the school 
room, so the fire was suffered to die out, and the 
floor was soaking with wet, and he was forced to 
creep out to warm himself in the sun. Mr. Brews- 
ter, in whose desk the book of games was kept, 
had giyen it to him, as he locked up that myste- 
rious receptacle, and he held it in his hand as he 
came out on to the play-ground. There had been 
a thaw a few days before, but in the nighty a sud- 
den change had frozen the pools of water collected 
on the lower part of the ground, and there the 
boys were sliding wiUi many a merry whoop and 
shout. 

^ Ccfme and slide, Philip," one of them called 
out. ''Oh, it^s so nice and glib !" Mark gayQ a 
long run and glided oyer the ground, balancing 
himself with his arms, and ayoiding the rough 
places, which they called ''hubs" yery skit 
fWly. 

^ We dont want any ^Is with US| '^ he ihoai' 
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d. ^ We can't stop to fkk 'em up; oome on, if 
oa want to be tripped down, any of you." 

^ Don't mind him, Philip, come along, — there's 
Bice place ! " <^ If s as much oars as hts." <' He 
aresn't touch you," various voices called out^ 
lought to a most courageous pitch by the exdte- 
lent of the game. 

'^ Come on if you dajre, IH send you head fore- 
lost over the fence," the bully returned. 

But Philip had no dedre to interfere with their 
ports; his poor little feet would be none the better 
3r the run. Indeed, he came up very slowly to 
rbere the boys were gathered, with his cap drawn 
imm over his ears, and the remnant of a woollen 
omfiMTter tucked into his jacket As he came up^ 
lark spied the book under his arm. He was 
iied of sliding, and he thought now would be a 
preat chance to study out something else. 

^ Lend me that are book and you may eome,^ 
le said, very graciously for him. 

" I don't want to slide." 

" Yes, you do now ; you know you do, only 
nou're afrud ! Gome, give it to me, and I'll keep 
he other boys 0% while you have a first-rate 
iUde. Stand clear there, all of yon»" 
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^ I tndj don% Mark, mj feet .bvrt Hie so.'' 
^ A regular baby, j«8t as I always said !" and 
Mark looked t^ oontemptuous. " But 111 have 
that IxkJl this yeiy day, youngster, any hoir* 
You've been stingy long enoagh| band it over; it 
you don't, youll be sorry for it" 

Philip did not move until he saw Mark eoming 
towards him, his teeth set, and his hand ol^oiched, 
as if to k^oek him down. '' Oh don't, Mark ! " he 
said iuToluntarily, but though he started for the 
bouse, he was too late, Mark's hand was on his 
collar. He made one violent effort, and writhed 
himself clear, before Mark saw what he was doings 
and away he ran, clasping the book tighter than 
ever. In a moment Mark was ufter him, round a 
tree tiiat stood in the centre of tiie play-ground, 
dodging behindr a battery that was set up for their 
games of ball Philip had never nm so fast in 
his life, and Mark was mudi too heavy to be very 
fleet. The boys .dionted and cheered, but yet 
Philip felt his pursuer gain upon him at every 
step. He ran as if for his life, straining every 
nerve, — he had almost gained the steps, now he 
had reached thexn, the boys shouted louder; ho 
climbed to the second from the top, staggering 
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blindly, — ^the hall door stood open, in another mo< 
ment he "was safe, -when again that hard gripe was 
&8tened in his collar, and with a great oath, the 
book was snatched from him, and he was thrown 
headlong from the steps npon the glaring ice 
below. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

LITTLE JOEY. 

The blood gashed from his mouth, and he la; 
there still and insensible for more than a minute, 
one foot doubled uiider his body, and his face pale 
as if he "was already dead. The boys thought he 
was, as they gathered round, but no one dared to 
lift him at first. It was Mr. Brewster, who had 
been all this time preparing to go into the city, who 
raised him up, and inquired angrily for the author 
of the mischief, but Mark had disappeared ; and 
though the boys accused him clamorously, he was 
nowhere to be found. A coward with all his brag- 
gadocio, he did not dare to look upon the conse- 
quences of his anger, or face the punishment. 

Some one brought water, and Mr. Brewster 
laying the poor child's head upon his knee, tried 
to restore consciousness, by bathing his temples, 
and rubbing the cold hands dabbled in blood. But 
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rben he opened his e^ feebly, and tried to stand, 
iiB foot turned under him, and with an agcndzing 
try of pain, he sank upon Mr. Brewster's arm- 
bgain. Mr. Brewster thought it was a sprain; 
«t when Philip was laid up(»i one of the benches 
if the entrance hall, and one of the boys had been 
lispatclied for hot vinegar to Mrs. Hardy, they 
imnd it was £eir worse^ Philip saw them shake 
him heads as they bent oyer him, and he wanted 
o ask what it was, but he had not the strength to 
peak. A surgeon had been sent for, and they 
■id him on one of the long tables, and put a pil* 
ow under his head; but the frightful pain he suf- 
ered every time he attempted to move, kept him 
icam falling asleep, though he longed to do so. 

It was a piteous spectacle when Mr. Murdock 
ind the surgeon came — ^that small, Mr face lying 
o still and pale upon the pillow, the blood still 
ttaining his temple and his matted hair ; his mouth, 
nt and swollen, drawn up with such an expression 
»f resolute suffering. Sometimes he unclosed his 
syes as if he knew them, but he scarcely seemed 
x> comprehend why he was there, or the prepara- 
ions that were going on around him. It had 
proved to be a compound fracture of the ancle, inr 
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Btesd of a spnini and the bone kad almost piereed 
throogh the akm. No donbt the surgeon iraa as 
kind as he knew how to be^ bat when he came to 
touch the bruised, and now fiightfaUy swoUen foot| 
the anguish made him moan, and brought that sicki 
deathly feeling back again. The circle on the 
ceiling spnn round and ronnd — ^the high windows 
seemed to dance in the wall — ^a black mist swam 
before his eyes, and then all sounds passed away 
in a confused and distant murmur. 

When he woke fiom what seemed a kng, deep 
sleep, he was in a room he remembered long ago^ 
when he was a rery little child, and staid with 
Mrs. Hardy, as all the little ones didat first Ths 
air was warm and comfortable, as though a good 
fire was burning, and he was lying in bed, with a 
nice, white counterpane drawn oyer him. At first 
he could not remember what had happened, or how 
he came there, but he seemed to hare been lying 
a great while in <me position, and when he tried to 
change it, he found his foot made £BU»t in a close 
box, that came up to his knee, and then it began 
to pass before him like a dream. He must hare 
broken his leg, he thought, as he fell, and the sur* 
geon had been settmg it. Perhaps he should 
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never get well, tot lie there and cB^ and there 
iroiild be no one to. care for him, or feel sorry 
irben he iras gone ! 

'Pres&aSy the door opened. It was at the foot 
of the bed^ and he sbw Mary come in, with a bowl 
in her hand. It was almost dark in the room, 
but she came and bent over him, and moyed the 
hair back softly fitom his forehead, and then he 
heard her say to some one else : 

" Ain'* it *oo bad-^if I was Mr. Murdock I 
would haye that Mark carried right off to jail. I 
always did hate him." 

"Oh, Mary^ we onght not to hate anybody, 
don^t you know, and I try not to. Sometimes it's 
so hard. It used to be when Mark abused Philip 
and^me ; but since I have been lying here so long, 
it seems as if I could love almost everybody." 

It was a feeble, childish voice, ai^d Philip knew 
in a moment that it was Joey's. He was very 
j^ad to find his little playmate so near, and to 
know he had not been sent off to the hospital. Bti^ 
as he was lying, he conld not see him, and he did 
not feel strong enough to speak. Mary seemed to 
go and sit down by Joey, and he thanked her for 
the nice gruel she had brought. They had be* 
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oome great fiiends, bat "while he was trying to 
understand what they were sayings he fdl askep. 

It was late in the day when he imclosedhis 
eyes Ag&in, and now he felt much stronger and 
better. The pain in his head was g<me, and the 
whole injured limb seemed numb, rather than 
painful. He grew more accustomed to the con- 
strained position after a little while, and could tam 
his head and look about him. The room was the 
sick ward of the asylum ; it was small, and there 
was a com&rtable rag ourpet on the floor, and 
two little prints over the mantel-piece. Th«re 
were fiye low iron bedsteads, painted white, ranged 
at regular intervals, but only one was occupied. 
Joey was really there, his ^es had grown large 
and sunken, his features thinner than ever, and his 
broad white forehead seemed much too high and 
too full for the poor little fisu^e. He waSs watching 
for Philip to wake, and when he saw him turn his 
head, smiled pleasantly and aiftjled him If he fett 
better. • 

It was so soothing to wake in the broad sun- 
light of that quiet room, with no one but Joey near 
him, no quarrelling, nor shouting, nor blows, — no 
heavy foet trampling upon the hard bare floor. And 
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> know that he was to stay there all day, a wedc 
erhaps, for he had yery little idea of the time 
} would take to make the limb soimd and strong 
gpdn. 

Joey was yery thoughtful, and carefuL He 
ranld not let Philip talk much, but said he was 
glad when they brought him in the ni^t 
fifixre. Not glad that he was hurt and would 
mre to suffer, but to see him again and haye his 
ompany ; for though Mrs. Hardy was yery good, 
nd Mary came in as often as she had time, he 
rag there hours and hours alone. 

" I heard the surgeon say you would haye to 
ie still a great many weeks, with your foot just 
o; and I shall be gone by that time," Joey said. 

i* Gtone ! where, Joey ; are they coming to take 
noahome?" 

" Yes, to my home, Philip — all the home such 
ittle boys as we can haye. Did you know I am 
foing to die, Philip ? " 

To die — and he spoke of it as calmly as if it 
rere going to sleep. 

Philip did not know what to answer, and was 
pad that Mrs. Hardy came in then after some 
ffljB she had left on the mantel-piece. Mrs Hardy 
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hid no time to ait down and comfort him, as a 
mother would haye done, but she asked if he fiU 
better, while she tacked in the bed-dothesy and 
said he should have a bowl of Joey's gruel, and 
that he mnst keep yery quiet. When the grod 
was brought, the children could not tell how 
Philip was to take it, for he could not sit up^ or 
raise his head &r from the pillow. Mary tried 
to feed it to him, but it would go oyer on the pil- 
low, any where but in his mouth. Howeyer, the 
three children laughed, and took the mishaps cheer- 
fully, and then Mary remembered a small pitchy 
she had seen, and ran to get it. When the gruel 
was poured in this pitcher, Philip could drink it 
with little cUfficulty from the mouth, which amused 
them more than eter. 

But when the surgeon paid his morning vimt,. 
Philip felt much more like crying ; indeed, if Joey 
had not been watching him with his large crim 
eyes, he certainly would haye screamed more 
than once at the excruciating pain. The surgeon 
took it all as a matter of course. He was accus- 
tomed to see fractured limbs nearly eyery hour ci 
the day, and though he was not unfeeling, he was 
at no pains to be gentle. The swelling was stiB 
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Tuy great^ aad the slightest touch painful ; even 
tlie sheet lying as lightly as it did, irritated it. 
So the surgeon showed Mrs. Hardy how to fix a 
kind cf ' firame like a half hoop, which kept the 
dothes at a proper distance, and gave him great 
relief. Mrs. Hardy pointed out the dreadful chil- 
blains too, which were all festered, and some cool- 
ing application was made to them with linen cloths ; 
and after that another long Bleep, more sound and 
more refreshing than any he had known through 
the whole winter. 

The sick ward soon came to seem very pleasant 
to Philip, notwithstanding the doctor's daily visits, 
and the pain he often felt. Joey was sometimes 
well Plough to have his clothes on, and come and 
sit on the foot of the bed, and they had long won- 
dering talks about a great many things that chil- 
dren do not usually puzzle their minds with. Joey 
could remember his home very distinctly, and his 
mother, who was a pale^ sad-looking woman as long 
as he could rdcollect her. They lived in one 
room in a back street^ and there were a great 
many other poor fieanilies in the house. His 
mo&er sewed, sewed, sewed, all day long, Joey 
said, sometimes stopping to rest her eyes, when 
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ahe would take him up and rock him, and sing 
hymns in the sweetest voice he eyer had heard. 
He could remember two lines of one of them, ha 
always thought it must be such a loToly place. 

** Sweet fidcU beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dreflsed in liying green." 

And another, 

** Long nights and dtrknees dwell Mow, 
With aoaroe a twinkling raj ; 
But that bright world to whioh we go 
Hath everlasting day I ** 

Sometimes, while she sang, the tears would 
come, and " choke her voice,'' and fiJl down upon 
his &ce, when he told her ^^not to cry,'' but she 
said it was only because she had to go away and 
leave him; that she wanted to take him with her to 
that beautiful place, where there was no hunger, 
nor thirst, nor sickness. Then she would set him 
down, and tell him to run away and play, for §b§ 
must go to work, and so she sewed while he sat at 
her feet and played with empty spools, iEuid a bright 
tin cup she brought home for him. 

Then, again, there would be whole dayH whefr . 
she would not touch her needle. They rnnst hav# 
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eeaoL Sundays, Joey thought now, for she would 
fcke him in her arms and walk out, while the bells 
KUg, and they met a great many other people ; 
nd she always wrapped him up in her shawl if it 
ras cold, and rocked him a great while in the 
yening, and sang a great many hymns. 

It was one of these pleasant days when the 
tells rang, that some one came and took him away 
rom his mother, who was lying &st asleep,-^he 
bought then, but now he knew that she was dead, 
—and brought him to the asylum, where he had 
»een oyer since ; he could not tell how long. The 
wo children sat holding each other's hands when 
Toej told Philip all these things, for he said since 
16 had been sick and lying all alone there, day 
ifter day, a great deal had come into his mind 
ibout his mother^ and they both cried oyer the 
limple story, Joey from the tender recollection, and 
?hilip with newly-awakened sympathy in his bug 
thut-up heart. 

If Mary came in and found them soj she 
foald scold them both good-naturedly, and carry 
Toey back to his bed, and tell him to stay there. 
Ilaiy neyer could see any use in crying. It made 
i«r eyes red, and her head ache besides she 
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thought it was very babyish and aiUy. She oouU 
tell them fiinny stories, and try to make them 
kagh, which they yexy often did, £ir she had sucE 
an odd way of parsing up her month, and stamp- 
ing her feet^ when she intended to be very poa> 
tiye. 

Bat as Joey grew weaker and weaker, and his 
ooagh more distressing^ Mary did not scold any. 
A sister coald not have been more thonghtfol and 
tender, as fiur as she knew how to be. Whenever 
Mrs. Hardy ooold spare her, she came in and read 
or talked to them, and sometimes she wonld lodc 
Joey jast as his mother had done^ for his limbi 
had grown so wasted, that Philip eoold luMre lifted 
him. On Sundays she was always with them fai 
the afternoon, and seemed to know just what to 
read oat of the Testament,--Joey^i &Torite yerses 
about ^ Heavenly Mansions,'' and the last chapter 
in Bevelations, that had the very words his mother 
used to tell him, of the home by the beantifid 
river, and the Tree of Life with its wonderful 
firuits ; or Mary's own especial treasure, the Pil- 
grim's Progress, with its many pictures, was pro- 
duced, and how many times they talked over the 
visit of the kind lady which had giv^ them all 
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00 much pleasure, until Mary said, '^ Hush, chil- 
dren, now I am going to read.'' 

It was on one of these pleasant afternoons, be- 
fore Philip's foot was relieved from its close con- 
finement, though the swelling had gone down, and 
the bone was "knitting,", or growing together 
again, the doctor said, — ^that Joey asked Mary to 
read his favorite story out of this book which had 
been such a comfort to him. Mary knew in a mo- 
xnait what he meant, and opened to it, for she had 
read it often to him. He seemed very feeble in- 
deed, and could scarcely clasp his arms around 
Mary's neck, when she lifted him from the bed, 
and tucked her apron close around. his feet, that 
he might be quite warm and comfortable, while 
she held him by the fire. 

Mary told Philip, who did not know as much 
about the book as they did, that Christian was the 
Pilgrim, who was travelling through a great many 
dangers, to a beautiful land. Once he stopped to 
rest at the Interpreter's House, and the Inter- 
preter was a kind . gentleman, who showed him 
a great many things. Then came the story 
caUed 
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l^mM anil ^otUnte. 

" I saw, moreoTer, in my dream, that the Inter 
preter took Christian by the hand, and led him 
into a little room where sat two little children, 
each one in his chair. The name of the eldest 
was PassiaUj and the name of the other, Patience. 
Passion seemed to be much discontented ; bnt Pa- 
tience was yery quiet. Then Christian asked, 
^What is the reason of the discontent of P^ 
sion?' The Interpreter answered, the Governor 
of them would haye him stay for his best things 
till the beginning of next year, bdt he will haye 
them all now. Patience is willing to wait. 

^ Then I saw that some one came to Ptosion, 
and brought him a bag of treasure, and poured it 
down at his feet ; the which he took up, and re- 
joiced therein, and withal laughed Patience to 
scorn ; but I beheld but a while, and he had la- 
vished it all away, and had nothing left him but 
rags. 

"Then said Christian to the Interpreter, 
' Expound this matter more fully to me ? ' 

" So he said, * These two lads are figures ;— 
Bassion of the men of this world, and Patience of 
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the men of tliat which is to come ; for as here 
thou seest, Passion will have all now, this year, 
that is to say in this world ; so are the men of 
this world, they must have all their good things 
now ; they cannot stay until the next year, that is 
the next world, for their portion of good. That 
proverb — " A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," is of more authority with them, than are 
all the divine testimonies of the good of the world 
to come. But as thou sawest, that he had quickly 
lavished all away, and had presently left him noth- 
ing but rags, — so will it be with all such men in 
the end of the world.' 

" Then said Christian — * Now I see that Pa- 
tience has the best wisdom, and that upon many 
accounts. First, because he stays for the best 
things. Second, and also because he will have 
his when the other has nothing but rags. I per- 
ceive it is not best to covet things that are now, 
but to wait for things to come.' " 

" Oh, Philip ! wouldn't you a great deal rather 
have been Patience?" Joey said, earnestly, rais- 
ing his head from Mary's shoulder. 

" I don't like Passion at all, Joey ; but don't 
you think it was very hard sometimes to wait !" 
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' ^ Not when he was certain what he was going 
to hare — that makes a difference, you biow. 
Suppose any body told me I was going to see mj 
mother after ever so great a while. Only tiank; 
Philip P and the child's large eyes grew almoet 
umaturally bright, as his head sank down again. 
Mary moved nearer to the fire, and altered hb 
position so that he wonld be more comfortable. 
*'Yoa must not talk so much, Joey," she said, 
softly; ^yoa will be coughing all night again. 
Now shall I read aboat when he went through fte 
river?" 

" Oh do, so Philip can hear that," and then 
he fixed his eyes on the fire, while Mary read how 
Christian came at last to a deep river, over which 
there was no bridge ; and there he and his fellow- 
traveller. Hopeful, were told they must go tiiroo^ 
it before they could come to the Heavenly Land. 
So trembling, and very much a&uid, for the water 
was cold, they began to cross over; Christian 
sank deeper and deeper at every step, until he 
thought the billows would go over his head. But 
Hopeful comforted him, and held him up, until 
they reached the other side in safety, where two 
Shining Ones waited to receive them, and take 

hem to the beautiful city 
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Joey did not speak after she had finished, but 
hsped his hands, and lay looking into the fire as 
the were dreaming, and Mary held him so with- 
lat moving, a long time. Then she carried him 
n the bed, and covered him up nicely. It was 
tarj quiet, and Philip soon fell asleep. 

He slept until after midnight, for Mrs. Hardy 
PQuld not have him roused for his supper, and 
rlien he woke, there was just a iGaint red light 
ram the coals on the hearth, so he knew it must 
« late. Joey was awake too, and turning rest- 
Bssly on his pillow — ^his breath came quick and 
Mrd, as if he were suffering a great deal of pain. 
Oh, I wish Mary was here," he said, as if he 
rare talking to himself for he had not heard 
Siilip stir. 

"Are you very sick, Joey?" Philip asked. 
Can't you call? ShaUI?" 

" Th^ could not hear us ; I should not like 
^ wake Mary up, either. Isn't Mary good to us, 
Ulip? I feel better now. It's such a comfort 
» have you here, Philip." 

He did seem to breathe more easily, and his 
oice was stronger when he spoke again. 

** I should like some water so muchJ^ 

6 
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^ oil, Joey, I wish I ooold help yoo ; if I on! j 
could crawl over there." Poor Philip felt it was 
yexy hard to lie so hdplcBS and useless, and Joey 
•ufferiDg. 

'^ Never mind, Philip, ifs so nice to have ym 
here. Philip, do yon rememher that verse in 
BevelatKms ? Fve been awake ever so long, and 
I keep saying it over and over agam. I did not 
know I could say it before. 

And Qod shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 

And there shall be no more deaths neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain. 

^ Isn't that a comfort, Philip ; any more pain. 
any more pain ! Philip, I wonder if one of the 
shining ones that came down to meet Christian 
was his mother?" 

But Philip did not answer, for he did not want 
Joey to know he was crying — ^there was some- 
thing so strange in his voice. 

."Don't let me keep you awake," Joey said 
wh^ he found there was no answer; ^I don't 
want to be selfish. Good night, Philip." 

" Good night, Joey." 
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After a little while the child raised himself 
on the pillow and said — 

''Philip, it says, there shall be no night 
there /" and then he fell back heavily, and was 
quite stilL 

When they came in the morning the child was 
dead, and Philip heard them say, '' It must have 
been some hours ago." 



750447A 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MARY. 

Philip had never seen death before, and he had 
no fear of being left alone with the child. Mrs. 
Hardy came and composed the worn emaciated 
limbs, and laid the sheet straight and smooth 
aboye the rigid outline of the form, and Mary 
stole in very often. She told Philip she thought 
Joey must have met his mother already, for there 
wi^ such a sweet smile upon his &ce. It was as if 
their little companion had been lying asleep beside 
them ; but they talked in whispers. Evoi to un- 
taught childhood the presence of the dead is sacred. 
It is indeed a solemn thing to look upon a &ce 
from which the light of the soul has fled, and to 
know that the living spirit which so lately an- 
swered to our questiomng has entered upon a, new 
existence ^^ beyond the stars," while we are still in 
doubt, and perhaps suffering, on the threshold 
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of that life. Philip longed to know of this new 
birth— his mind was filled with strange wonder- 
ing thoughts, and he wished more than once that 
he could have gone with his child-friend to the 
land where '' there is no more pain.'' Then he re* 
membered how patient and gentle Joey had been, 
and he resolved to try and be so toa 

After they had carried the little form away 
for the burial, it scarcely seemed real that ho 
ahould never see. the pleasant &C6 again. He 
had come to love the quiet child so very much 
that the parting had all the sorrow of a first loss. 
They had often said what pleasant days they 
would pass together when Philip should be allow- 
ed to sit up^bttt.now tiie time had oome^ and he 
ooold even: get about the room with cratches, but 
he bad iu> ticHUponiaik. He often imagined Joey 
aittiiig in his. little i^hair by the fireside, or lying 
inith:f(>ided hands upon the bed^ and talking in 
Wb old-&8faioned quiet way, only to feel mote 
Jooelyihaa ever when he remembered that coul^ 
never be again. 

And now, the BiUe his stranger fiiend had 
given him, became a great t^mfi>rt. When he 
was tired with reading it, or came to things that he 
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did not understand, he sat with it in his hand by the 
fire, and dreamed over a great many things. At 
night he laid it on his pillow, and when he woke 
lonely and fearful, if he felt it there, he would 
draw it near him, and soon &11 asleep again. It 
was a token to him, when he saw the clasp glit- 
tering through the first early light, that he had at 
least one friend in the world, although Qoi had 
not giyen him parents and home. 

''Did you have a father and mother?'' he 
asked Mary one day, when she had brought her 
sewmg to sit with him a little while. 

Yes, Mary could remember them both, and how 
her father had said she should have the best of edu- 
cations if he could earn it for her with his two hands. 
That was the reason he came to America, fi^r she 
was only a baby, just begioning to talk, when they 
left Ireland. But he did not find it as easy as he 
had expected to make mon^ here, and his wifewas 
sick a great deal, and he grew discouraged. So 
he became intemperate, but Mary did not tell 
Philip this ; she did not think it right to speak of 
the faults of her parents. His poor wife suffered 
a great deal before she died, and then he was 
killed by fidUng finmi a scaffolding. 
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*^He used to say I should be a grand lady 
yet,'' Mary said, '^but this doesn't lode much 
like it, does it, Philip, being here helping Mrs. 
Hajrdy take care of all the ehiidren? We had two 
new ones yesterday, almost babies, poor Httle 
things ! Aey cried all night long, every thing uras 
so strange to thenu I did pity them so ! I won- 
der who your &ther and mother were, Philip !" 

"So do I,* Mary, I have <^n wondered a 
great deal, especially since Joey talked about his. 
PoOT Joey ! Mary, don't you remember how he 
said, ^ That's enough, Mary, you'll be all tired 
out!'" 

"Yes, indeed! he was the paiientiest little 
fi^w I ever saw;" and then, both the children 
wwe sil«[it a moment, thinking of him. 

"But I heard Mr. Murdock say something 
about your coming here," Mary said suddenly, 
going back to the first part of their conversation* 

" Oh, Mary ! did you ? Please tell me !" 

" I don't remember very well, Philip, for it was 
Christmas day, when we were all in the Trustees' 
room, and you had gone out after the boys. And 
that puts me in mind of something — ^you know 
Mark was sent off to a iarade ; well I heard Mr 
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.Brewster teU Mrs. Hardji that he had run away, 
and gone to sea. SothalfsthelastofAtfTi^Igaess,'' 
and Mail's tone was rather triumphant, as she an- 
■ounced this important intelligence. 

Philip bad long ago fbrgiyen Mark in his heart 
for the nnkindness that had tamed oat soch a 
blessing after all; bat he was rather glad to 
know his tormentor was so fidrly oat of the way. 

^ Bat aboat me, Mary, and Mr. Murdock, yon 
know." 

"Oh, so I was telling yoa. Why, that gentle- 
man asked if Mr. Mardock knew aboat yoor pa- 
rents ; that's what he said. And Mr. Mardock 
didn't ; he talked aboat Germans, and Irish, and 
poor people, bat thooght he remembered there was 
something strange aboat yoor coming heace. I did 
not hear moch, for I was looking at the lady, and 
thinking how rich and grand she mast be, and 
what made her care for poor little boys and girls 
like as. Afrs. Hardy canH; think, nor I either^ to 
this day!" 

"Was that every bit, Mary? Oh, I wish I 
knew I Perhaps they are alive yet." 

"Well, yoa couldn't be an orphan tilieii, yoa see." 

That was tme, bat still here was a great deal 
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to ihisk. about. Qh^if he only knew ! even if iiiey 
were dead, perhaps he had some relations, may be 
a brotiier and sister. But Philip never saw Mr. 
Mutdock now, and if he did, he would not have 
dared to ask him. 

Mary went on to talk in her cheerful way, and 
to tell Philip the great wish of her heart Mary 
had not much faith in ^' grand people,'' as she 
called them, for one of them came to see her mo- 
ther when she was sick, and used to pat Mary 
on the head, and call her a bright little girl, and 
say she would take care of her and send her to 
school. So she did, a few months after the father 
died ; but then she grew tired of it, and got the 
order for her to be placed in the asylum, where she 
never had even come to inquire about her. 

'' Sp that was one thing," Mary said, stitch- 
ing away very fast; " And I had just got the idea 
that I was going to be made a teacher. That's 
what I want to be now, but F;n gomg to a trade 
next spring. Did you know it, Philip? Tm going 
to be a tailoress. Oh, d^ar, dear, how I shall 
stitch, and stitch, and stitch ! See, I've got tins 
apron almost done, there's three dozen cut out, — 
what are you thinking about, Philip T 

5» 
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'*! wonder you dcm't feel rery disconragedi 
Mary." 

^ Why, that aint a bit of use, you know. I'd 
a great deal rather go to school, to be sure, than 
be shut np in a shop all day and nerer see a book. 
But if I can't, Icaxit. K my &ther had liyed, 
may be he wonld have been too poor, who knows ! 
No, / amt going to cry about it, bnt I tell yon 
what I will do. I mean to sew, if I must, and then 
earn ever so mach money, and save it all, and go 
to school, anyhow. 

'' But you'll be a great big woman by that time, 
and you'll be ashamed." 

" No, I won't. Mrs. Hardy says I must nerer 
be ashamed (^ any thing but doing wrong. Tou 
don't know how good she is, Philip, when she has 
time to be — ^not a bit cross, only positive. Then 
this is her great word — ' Never too old to learn.' 
She told me to write it in my Pilgrim's Progress. 
I'll be a teacher yet, — ^now you see, like oor 
Miss Jcmes, only not so cross. I don't see how 
grown-up people can scold girls and boys so ! As 
for going to school again, I can wait, I guess. 
There's one thing,— I don't talk a bit Irish now, 
Mrs. Hardy says. I used to, but I tried ever so 
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hard to break myself of it. I know that wouldn't 
do for a teacher.'' 

Mary certainly had lost all her Irish traits, save 
her cheerful, sunny temper, and had gained one 
great American virtue, perseverance. * 

They had many such talks as this. Mary 
even went into details of how she intended to man- 
age her school when she had it, and^Philip always 
brought the conversation round to Miss Middle- 
ton, or what Mr. Murdock had said. It was a 
great comfort to have some one to talk to so freely, 
and he quite dreaded being well, and going back 
to the rude, noisy boys again. But this was to be 
a very short trial. 

His ankle was almost as strong as ever, when 
the mild days in the last of February came ; but 
he managed to make himself useful to Mrs. Hardy 
in various ways ; so, as yet, nothing had been said 
about his returning to the boys' division. If he 
saw Mr. Murdock ever so far oS, he would scam- 
per away out of sight, for fear he should be put in 
mind to attend to it. Mr. Murdock had not for- 
gotten him, however. He frequently inquured of 
Mrs. Hardy how he was behaving, and one mom* 
bg sent word to have Philip look as nicely as pos- 
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■iUe. As Qsnal, Mary iru set to ezeente the 
oommiBsion, and, as she was very proud of PhQip, 
he oertainly looked nnlike the snnbiinit, ragged 
little boy you irere first introduced to in the gar- 
den. His hair had not been cat ennce his illness, 
and Mary parted it, and brushed it snxwthly, and, 
though he was a little too pale and delicate for a 
boy, you woold have called him a very nice diiild, 
I am sure, as he went back to a window seat, and 
began to count out the clean clothes, as he often 
did now, to save Mrs. Hardy's time. 

At any rate, the party who came in a little 
while after thought so, for the lady looked at her 
husband, and said — '^ My dear, I think this is the 
very boy for me." And he ailswered — ^"He cer- 
tainly looks more respectable than any we hare 
seen so fiur." 

It was Yory natural that Philip should stop, 
and look up when she said this. The lady was 
not Miss Middleton, nor at all like her, but a great 
deal older, and more showily dressed, with floun* 
ces, and a bright colored scarf. The gentleman 
seemed to be about Mr. Murdock's age. He looked 
Tery sharply at Philip, and then asked Mr. Mur- 
dock if he was sure he was not sickly. 
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Mr Mordock exploiiied to them aboat the 
flPofcen ankle, but said the doctor considered it 
a well as ever now, and had assured him the boy 
fily needed a little care and attention. 

" And you say there will be no vulgar relations 
o clwn him some day?" the lady continued, 
rhile Philip shrank back, confused by the three 
xdr of eyes fixed so steadily upon hinL 

" He has not a relation in the world that I 
CDOW of," Mr. Murdock answered. " I told you I 
)elieve, however, that my predecessor knows more 
n the subject than myself." 

'^ I should suggest that you write to him ; it 
fould be a satisfaction to haVe the question put at 
:Mt I'm sure you are of my opinion, Mrs. Cox ?" 

" Certainly, my dear ; I should be very much 
ibliged to the gentleman if he would do so," Mrs. 
Ckxz answered, bowing politely to Mr. Murdock, 
irho called Philip towards them and said : 

'^ How would you like to go and live with this 
bdy?" 

" And be my little boy, if you are good and 
pateful for all we shall do for you ?" 

Mrs. Cox looked as if she thought he ought to 
be very grateful indeed, even for her notice. 
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It is well his questiimers took the boy's hesita^ 
tion for timidity. Mrs. Cox might not haye felt 
flattered if she had known that the prospect did 
not seem a very pleasant one. If he could have 
shosen, he would much rather have staid with 
Blary and Mrs. Hardy. But his choice was not 
really consulted. Mr. Murdock had decided that 
tie knew what was best for Philip ; and when the 
lady and gentleman had asked him to designate 
which boy he thought would answer their plan of 
adoption, he determined it should be Miss Middle- 
ton's proteg^. He thought it would please her to 
know he had been so well disposed of, and besides 
he was much interested in the child himself. 

As Mrs. Cox had secured the consent of the 
Trustees to take one of the children, there was not 
much to be done. Eyery body said Philip ought 
to be delighted with his good fortune, for Mr. 
Cox was a wealthy man, and had promised the 
Trustees '^ the child should be properly reared and 
educated." He thought, in his own mind, that his 
wife would soon be heartily tired of her whim, and 
then it would be easy to send Philip away to 
BchobL Mrs. Cox had many more expensive, and 
tome quite as troublesome caprices ; but as shi 
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had brought him the groater part of his fortunei 
he was obliged to gratir^-her. He would have 
been yerj proud and fond of children of his own, 
— as it was, he was rather annoyed at the prospect 
of such an introduction to his household. 

The carriage was waiting at the lodge. Mrs. 
Eburdy hastily made up a bundle of his clothes, 
which the servant who attended them tossed con- 
temptuously into the carriage, before he took his 
seat . by the coachman. Philip had no time to 
think, or wonder, before he found himself bidding 
Mrs. Hardy good-bye, and kissing Mary a great, 
many times. He felt a great round tear roll 
down her &ce as he did so. 

" Why, Mary, I thought you never cried !" 
*' No, I don't, Philip. I wouldn't for any thing, 
that was just a mistake. But you'll forget all 
about me, with your great friends. Don't look 
round so, I shall never get your jacket fastened ; 
and—" 

" No, that I won't, Mary, you may depend ; and 
when I am a great man I will come back and 
cany you away with me. Oh, Mary, if she ever 
should come, tell her where I am, won't you, 
Mary? Oh dear, they're calUng me: I wish that 
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{pntlemftn wouldn't looi^at me so! Cbod-bye, 
goodrbye, over and oyer again" — and this was ihfl 
only parting to make the child's heart grieye in 
his hcnne of seyen years. 

Mr. Murdock stood on the steps to shake Iiifl 
hand: — ^ Fm^ not aEraid of yon, PhiHp," he said. 
'^ You here had a hard life so fiur, and I'm gkd 
you'ye found friends." 

Yet they were not the friends the child's heart 
orayed, as he sat before them shy and silent, not 
daring eyen to look out upon the wonderful world 
which he had entered at last. At least it did not 
seem so to him then, when he saw Mrs. Cox take 
up the little package lying on the carriage seat. 

" What is this, I wonder ? " she said. 

^ Oh, some clothes, I suppose. We might as well 
jpye them to the next beggar child we meet. John" 
— and the seryant turned round on the box, and 
looked through the open window; but Philip 
sprang up, yery much alarmed, for he knew that 
there was something besides his clothes in the 
bundle. 

" My book — ^my book ! if you please, ma'm," 
he oied out. 

'^ What book, child ? you are going to haye as 
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many as you want,'' Mrs. Oox said, rather sharp* 
ly, but she untied the bnndle, and took out the 
purple morocco Bible. Philip watched her anx- 
iously while she opened the clasp and looked at 
the blank leaf. 

" ' Philip Bichmond,' she read aloud. '^ It will 
be Philip Cox after this. That's quite a pretty 
hand, and looks very fiEumliar;" but something 
hot husband said attracted her attention that mo- 
ment, and she laid the book down without any 
other remark, while John took possession of the 
doflies. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE ADOPTION. 

It was a morning of wonder to Philip, and it 1M 
but natural that he should soon forget erery thing 
but the present. 

When they came at last to a long wide street^ 
Philip thought every church or large public buildr 
ing must be an orphan asylum, but Mrs. Cox was 
very good-natured, and told him the names as they 
drove along. 

'^ This is a theatre, Philip,'' she said, enjoying 
his wonder, which, though not loudly expressed, 
was very evident. "This street is Broadway, 
and always full of dust and noise, and people, as 
you see it. I suppose you have never been here 
before ; you will have a great deal to learn, but I 
trust you have been taught how to behave your- 
self properly. We are going to some shops now 
to get you other clothes. Here we are — ^Madam 
Humbert's, John." 
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Jobn repeated the order to the coachman^ and 
he drew up in fine style before a Lurge shop, with 
windows extending across the whole front. And 
in one of these windows stood a little boy, not 
quite so large as Philip, with very black curly 
hair, and very large eyes, and lips and cheeks as 
red as the brightest rose. He was dressed as 
Philip had neyer imagined a boy dressed before, 
in a most elegant little coat with plenty of shin- 
ing buttons, and a shirt front so wide and white 
and shining, you would wonder how linen could 
be made so like a crust of hard frozen snow, or 
the icing of a huge plum cake. Bound white 
wristbands were turned back over the sleeves, 
and on this boy's feet were white silk stockings, 
and shining patent-leather pumps. In the other 
window was a little girl, just the same height, and 
turning slowly round to show a very short frock 
of pink silk, and wide frills of lace for pantalettes. 
Her arms were bare, and her flaxen hair curled 
in long ringlets to her waist. The little girVs 
eyes were very wide open, and very blue, and her 
cheeks were as pink as her frock. All around 
these children hung beautiful dresses, and cloaks, 
and aprons, and jackets, displayed to the best ad« 
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TBDtsge ; bat there wms not much time to nodoe 
these thingSi for John set Philip down upon the 
psyement, and helped his lady out. There mm 
a great many other carriages before the door, and 
the shop was crowded with elegantly dressed 
ladies, and children yery like those in the irior 
dow, which Philip afterwards discoyered were wax 
models, made to show off the clothes that weie 
sold here, to the best adyantage. Some were 
sitting at the long counters, others standing by 
marble-topped tables heaped with beautiM things. 
Mrs. CSox did not seem to ^know any of them) 
though they stared greatly to see a boy in such a 
tight brown suit, with a fSuhionable-looking wo- 
man. She hurried Philip abng to the back part 
of the store, where there was a long green screen, 
behind which stood a child being fitted for a 
jacket. He was yery glad to get where there 
were not so many eyes upon him, for he felt awk- 
ward and confused and ashamed, though he did 
not know why. 

A yery nice-looking girl came with them to 
receiye orders, and yery soon went away and re* 
tamed with an armful of ready-made ckythes. 
Byen nndekdotbes were proyided, for it w«9 ivhat 
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t called a "Child's Furnishing Establishment," 
rhere every thing that children wear is to be 
bund. Philip scarcely could understand that all 
iiese nice things were for him, and that he was 
o be dressed so always. He wondered 4;o see 
Ifrs. Cox take such an interest in it all, for no 
me but Mary had ever thought it of the slightest 
xmsequence how he looked before. But Mrs. 
3oz pulled down the jacket, and smoothed it 
icross the shoulders, turned the wristbands back, 
18 she had noticed those on the model, and then 
nrFeyed him at arm's length, walking backwards 
i Httle to get the effect. 

Then she noticed his feet, and said — " Oh, some 
luread hose, and a pair of pumps if you please," — 
aid the gbl stooped down to give this last finish 
90 his dress, when she pronounced " the young 
jenileman quite perfect." 

Philip felt as if he had no shoes at all, when 
le followed Mrs. Cox back into the store, and as 
hej walked towards a very tall mirror, he saw a 
ittle boy by her side, looking very fine indeed, he 
liought. He turned to look for him, but the boy 
n the mirror turned to, and Philip discovered that 
i was himself though so changed, that he scarcely 
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Imew his own eyes ! Mrs. Cox noticed ihifl, md 
was yery mocli amused ; after that, her manner 
had altered very much towards him. She made 
way for him np to the coontur, where she lookedata 
great number of hats and caps, but none of ikem 
seemed to suit her ; so they went out to the car- 
riage again, after she had paid for the doihes, 
taldng out a purse that looked as if it were filled 
with gold, to Philip, who had never seen a half 
eag^e in his life before. 

Mr. Cox, who sat looking out at the ladies that 
passed and repassed on the pavement, was quite 
astonished when he saw the change that had come 
over Philip. 

'^ Well, upon my word !" he sud, holding up 
his hand — ^ what a metamorphosis ! " and Mrs. 
Goz seemed delighted, and began talking about 
him, and said that he was a very nice-look- 
ing boy, now that he was properly dressed. ''He 
really has very good eyes, and not a bad mouth — 
look up here, Philip ; his nose is straight, and his 
hands remarkably smalL Pray, Mr. Gox, did yon 
notice his hands? and his feet, now that he has a 
respectable' shoe 7 Philip, hold up your foot, and 
let Mr. Ooz see. But you must have a cap.'' So 
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ihey drove to Oenin's, irhere they did not get out, 
but one of the shopmen bronght an armful of dif- 
ferent styles, and'waited while they seleeted one, 
wbicb be assured them, inth a very polite bow, 
^wms extremely becoming to the young gen 
ileman.'' 

Philip thought it must be all a dream. That 
be could not be the same child Mr. Brewster used 
to drive about so, and the boys cuffed just as they 
pleased. Now, even that grand-looking man, with 
a Uae satin stock, and green breast-pin, called him 
^ the young gentleman ! " Then, too, the crowd 
thai thronged past the carriage, porters, and beg- 
gars, and women and men, — ^the rattle of the huge 
lumbering omnibuses, and the band playing in the 
balcony of the Museum above them, were all as 
strange to him, as if he had indeed been suddenly 
transported to fairy land ! 

The hotel at which Mr. and Mrs. Cox were 
stopping was not &r off; and here was another 
wonder to the child, or rather a succession d 
wonders, from the black waiter who received them 
brush in hand, to the fine drawing-room, which 
Mrs. Cox entered as if it had been her own parlor. 
The Trustees' room was nothing to this ; the long 
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windows came down to the flooTi and were draped 
with curtains of gold and green silk, held at the 
top by what looked like bars of solid gold. The 
fiimiture was beautifully carved and covered widi 
the same kind of silk, and a tray, holding a pitcte 
and goblets of silver, stood on a round table un- 
derneath the chandelier. There was a fire shin- 
ing through the polished bars of the grate, and 
Mrs. Gox went directly towards it, but stopped to 
see that her bonnet was quite straight, in themir* 
ror over the mantel Then she pulled a long 
silken cord, that hung on one side, and threw hsst- 
self in a deep bunging chur by the fire, holding 
up the tip of her gaiters to the bars. Philip locdced 
to see if he was to follow her, but she did not teD 
him to, 80 he seated himself on Ae extreme, edge 
of the S0&, nearest the door, with his cap in his 
hand, feeling very strange and uncomfortable. 

Presently the waiter, with the brush now un- 
der his arm, opened the door, and lodced aramd a 
little ; Mrs. Cox made amotion with her hand, a&d 
then gave some order, about '^ a iiewspaper, and 
the Philadelphia train of cars." Astkemanwvoil 
away, she saw Philip perched up by Ihe door, and 
called him across the room. His new sGpperi 
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seemed to sink into the carpet at eyery stepi it 
was 80 soft and fine, and then he had to receive 
quite a lecture from Mrs. Cox, about what he 
should do with his hands and feet, how he should 
get up and sit down, how he should walk, and how 
his cap should be held. Then she said : '^ Now, 
you must remember, Philip, that you are going 
to he my child, my adopted child, as long as you 
behaye yourself properly. Mr. Murdock assured 
me that you were a good boy, or I should not haye 
taken you. We haye no children of our own, and as 
Mr. Cox objects to your calling him '^ papa," you 
must remember and say ^ uncle " and ^' aunt" to us. 
I shall explain to my friends how it is, and 
strangers will neyer know the difference. You 
will haye a great many things to learn, as I said 
before, but you must watch other people, and do 
as they da Now, show me how you can lift your 
cap and bow." 

Philip accomplished this, much to the lady's 
satisfikction. His movements were naturally 
graceful, and there was nothing of the genuine 
charity school ^ shufle and dip" in his salutation. 
As other parties had entered the room by this 
time, Mrs. Cox suspended her lecture, and pre- 
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sendy Philip heard a low noise, like distant thus 
der at first, but coming nearer and nearer, nntil it 
seemed to shake the floor under his feet. Mrs. 
Cox was amused at his Mght^ied look, and ex* 
plained to him that it was the dinner gong, which 
announced all the meals at hotels. Then herhuch 
band came, and offered her his arm, and she s&id 
something about being ^ too tired to dress for dm- 
ner.*' Philip thought she was dressed very nicel; 
indeed already, as he walked with them down a 
long passage, following a great many other ladies 
and gentlemen, to a dining room, as large as the 
great entrance hall of the asylum, or larger. The 
tables were glittering with glass and silrer, and 
Philip was lifted up by a waiter, and plaeed in a 
large arm-<$hair, before one of the immense dish 
covers, on which his face was reflected a great num* 
ber of times. He was so astonished and interested 
in all he saw, that he did not think ci eating, unl^ 
Mrs. Cox said, ''Your soup is getting cold,. Phil- 
ip ;" — ^and then he noticed that some one had put a 
plate of soup before him. Soup was a veiy oonn 
mon thing at the asylum, and the boys made very 
little ceremony in eating it, — sometimes eyen 
blowing it, when it was very hot, a disagreeable 
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practice that many children have who are better 
taught. But now he saw the gentlemen and la* 
dies around him sipping it carelessly from the edge 
of the spoon, and he tried to imitate them ; but he 
was so afraid rf spil ling it on his new clotheS; 
tb^tjMU^^**^^'^^^^ gft^ very little indeed before 
*^e waiter removed it. 

" You should use your napkin, Philip," Mrs. 
Cox said, looking up from the bill of fare, a long 
printed sheet of paper she was studying. And 
seeing that he did not understand her, she unfold- 
ed what he had supposed was a small, white towel, 
and laid it down in his lap. 

There seemed some magic in it to Philip. 
Whatever Mrs. Cox read off from the bill of fare, 
the wwter brought to her directly, with many 
o&er things which she had not asked for, but took 
aa if she wanted them, helping Philip at the same 
time. Re had the wing of a chicken upon his 
plate, and a great many other nice things ; but now 
came another trouble, the broad silver fork, which 
he had never seen before, and managed very awk- 
wardly indeed. So he really did not get much to 
eat, in the midst of all this plenty, until the des* 
Bert was set on the table, and then he found him- 
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self quite at home with a spooH, though he tasted 
the nice Charlotte Russe curiously at first, as if 
he did not expect to like it. 

It came dark soon after dinner, and as Mr. 
and Mrs. Cox were going out, the chambermaid pat 
lum to bed, iu a little room adjoining the one ihey 
occupied. The girl talked all the while she was 
undressing him, and he was so tired and sleepy, 
that he would have forgotten to say his prayers if 
he had not seen his Bible, which John had brought 
up stairs, lying on the dressing table. When the 
girl came back, to ask if she should leave the can- 
dle burning, he had slipped out of bed, and was 
kneeling beside it. She stood quite still, and shut 
the door softly. When she saw he was through, 
she covered him up again nicely, and asked him 
if ^^ his aunt" generally heard him. Philip did not 
know who she meant at first, but remembered that 
it must be Mrs. Cox. The chambermaid said it 
put her in mind of when she was a little child, but 
people did not seem to pray as much as the; 
used to. 

They had quite a long talk as she sat on the 
bed by him, and Philip felt much more at ease 
than he had done all day. He did not have to 
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mrtoh every word and motion. After she had gone 
he ihoQglit of the many, many strange things that 
had happened that day, and wondered what they 
were all doing at the asylum, and if he had really 
left it for ever. He longed to tell Mary all he had 
seen, but it seemed as if a year had passed since 
he parted &om her ; but his last thought as he 
went to sleep was, that now, since he was really 
out in the world, he might meet his dear, dear Miss 
Middleton again. Oh, if he was only going to 
her instead of strangers ! and to live with people 
who only appeared to care how he looked and 
behaved! 

Mr. and Mrs. Cox returned to Philadelphia, 
where they lived, the next afternoon ; it was eve- 
ning when they arrived, and rattled through the 
lighted streets, to their own house, a long distance 
firom the landing. 

Mr. Cox had been very tired and sleepy on the 
boat, and ii\ the cars ; but when they came in 
sight of his own house, he brightened up wonder- 
fully, and pointed it out to Philip by the high, 
marble steps. It did not look very cheerful, for 
the white window shutters were closely barred, as 
all the shatters are in Philadelphia, the moment it 
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gets dark, as if they were afraid to allow one 
gleam of light to ML upon the passers by. Bat 
the hall was warm and well lighted, and Mr. Cox 
mbbed his hands, and took off his travellmg 
shawl, with the air of a man who feU thorough 
comfortable. Sapper was waiting them in llie 
dining room, and there were three dogs of diffe^ 
ent colors and sizes, stretched oat apon the hesr&- 
rag, who jamped, and barked, and whined, the in- 
stant they heard their master's footstep. Mr. Ooz 
fondled them all, and bestowed more notice on 
them in five minates than he had done on Philip 
since he had first seen him. Even Mrs. Cox pat- 
ted them aU, and suffered Darnel, a monstrous 
hoond, to put his paws on her shoolder, while Bol- 
la, a spaniel, came whining to her knee. 

John, who had seen to all the baggage, waited 
on them at table, and Bosa, a nice-looking cham- 
bermaid, fsame in for Philip as soon as sapper 
was over. 

"This is the young gentleman," Mrs. Cox said. 
" I want you to take excellent care of him. His 
name is Philip. Good night, Philip," and she held 
out her hand to him. She spoke very kindly, and 
Philip wondered he did not love her more, espe- 
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cially when he saw the beautiful little room, thai 
was to be aU his own, Rosa told him. Tired as 
he was, he had to examine it before he could go 
to bed. There were embroidered musUn curtains 
at the windows, and the furniture was painted 
with roses, on a pale blue ground. There was a 
low bedstead, and bureau with a swinging glass ; 
a washstand and Hght chairs, all of the same pat-, 
tern. Philip thought it was a great deal prettier 
than the heavy rosewood and mahogany furniture 
of the hotel ; and believing that wonders would 
never cease, he determined to be very, very good 
indeed, to show Mrs. Cox that he was not ungrate** 
fid £>r all l^r kindness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DRUID. 

It was some time before Philip could become ao* 
customed to his new life. Eyery thing he wore, or 
used, or heard, was so different from his former 
home. £yen being waited upon by the servants 
troubled him at first, and having to see so many 
strangers every day, when he was sent for to the 
parlor by Mrs. Cox, or drive out with her in a car- 
riage much nicer than the hired one they used in 
New-York, to stop and pay visits with her. 

You will think he had now no troubles to bear 
with, so finely dressed, with nothing to do but 
amuse himself ; but he soon found to the contrary. 
He heard the story of his adoption told over and 
over again by Mrs. Cox, who seemed delighted to 
hear people say : — 

" How extremely benevolent !^ — " Just what I 
eould have expected from your generous disposi 
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don!" — "Really, you deserve a great deal of 
credit!" 

She did not know how often they walked away 
and laughed at what they called " her consequen- 
tial ways," and " her ostentatious charity." " Mrs. 
Cox," they said, " was like a child, she must al- 
ways be kept amused with some new toy, and they 
wondered how long this would last !" 

But these asides never reached her ears ; and 
the self-complacency excited by their complimentSi 
would be reflected in good-natured indulgences to 
Philip. She liked to see him near her, because it 
reminded her how extremely kind and generous 
she was in bringing him home, and she lavished 
pocket-money at first very injudiciously. He often 
wished he could save the bright quarters and gold 
dollars that came into his possession, for Mary *, 
but he did not know how to get them to her, and 
Mrs. Cox did not seem satisfied if she discovered 
he had not spent her gifts. But she never 
smoothed back his hair as Mary had done, or held 
his hand like Miss Middleton, nor came to his 
bedside at night to pray for her darling, as a mother 
might do. I doubt if Mrs. Cox had ever prayed 
fervently in her life. Those who have never known 
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want, are seldom grateful for continued blessings j 
and though she drove to a fashionable chnrcb 
eyery Sunday, taking Philip with her, and used a 
splendidly bound yeltet prayer book, there was 
very little either of thanksgiving or penitence in 
her devotions. 

Philip had one of these gentle, affectionate na- 
tures, who can so readily detect sincere love from 
simple care or pride. He would have given more 
for one caressing word from Mrs. Cox than all his 
pocket money, for there was no one to notice what 
he purchased, or show it to, and of late he had 
teamed to share all his pleasures. He was really 
as much alone as when he lived at the asylum, be- 
fore Miss Middleton's visit, in the large, hand- 
somely furnished house, waited on by servants at 
every step. Besides, it was easy to see that Mr. 
Cox only endured him, and Philip soon learned to 
avoid him in the hall, or in the parlor. 

Still he knew that he ought to be very grate- 
ful to them both. Mrs. Cox intended to be kind, 
and, of course, it was not her husband's duty to 
love him. So he tried to please them ; to mind 
the numerous rules Mrs. Cox gave him, as to his 
behavior, and to make himself useful in a great 
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maay ways. He knew that Mr. Cox liked the 
morning papers well aired, and that John often 
forgot this, so he would slip down to the dining- 
room and open them ; or when Mr. Cox asked for 
his smoking cap, or slippers, if John was not at 
hand, Philip was off in a moment, without waiting 
to he asked. Sometimes he turned away, trying 
hard to keep back the tears, when his alacrity 
was not even noticed, though Mr. Cox never lost 
an opportunity to find &ult with him. Once, when 
Mrs. Cox had been more than usually kind, Philip, 
with an impulse of gratitude, and a longing to-be 
loTcd, threw his arms around her neck, as ho 
thanked her. But Mrs. Cox only put him away, 
and said: "There — don't, Philip — ^you rumple 
my collar !" 

I am afraid, if the truth was known, the pret- 
ty little room, with its blue furniture, and muslin 
curtains, saw as many lonely hours as the old dor- 
mitory at the asylum had done. It is true, he had 
now many things to amuse and interest him, — '- 
plenty of new books, and lessons every day from 
different masters, for Mrs. Cox was determined ho 
should be ^ a perfect little gentleman," as she of- 
ten told him. Philip studied hard : these weri 
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adranUges he began to aiq[>reciate, and bo he to 
came more contented| and even happy. 

One day, when they were alone at dinner, Mr. 
Cox came in more than osoaUy fretfbL He threw 
a letter down by his wife's plate, as if its content! 
had annoyed him, and, while she was reacQng it, 
found faolt with every thing on the table. 

The beef was too well done, the poultry too 
tough to carve, the vegetables col^i and the salad 
badly dressed, though John was famous for his 
salads. The letter had a large black seal, and it 
did not take long to read it. Mrs. Cox looked 
puzzled as she laid it down, and her husband said^ 

^^ That's a nice affair, — ^now, isn't it ! Because 
I have none of my own, it seems as if I must be 
bothered with all the children in creation !" 

Philip knew that Mr. Cox was thinking of him, 
and he could gladly have gone without his dinner 
to be out of the way. 

" I suppose they will have to come here," Mrs. 
Cox answered. ^^ Your cousin's death must have 
been very sudden. He does not seem to know 
that we have taken Philip." And then she opened 
the letter again and read : ^^ As you have none 
of your own, Mr. Marshall commended them ta 
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your care in dying, knowing that they were the 
children of your &yorite cousin." 

"What property hare they, do you know?" 
she asked. 

" Just about enough to take care of them— 
I don't see why he couldn't have chosen some one 
else for their guardian," and then his voice soften- 
edy for their mother had been more than a cousin, 
his first and dearest love. 

But Mrs. Cox did not know this, and went on 
talking. For her own part she rather liked the 
arrival. She had heard the little girl was re- 
markably beautiful, and as there were plenty of 
servants to look after them, they would not make 
her much trouble. 

Orders were given that very evening to pre- 
pare a room for Master and Miss Marshall, who 
might arrive at their guardian's any moment. 
When Philip went out to study, after dinner, he 
found, to his dismay, that all his books, and play- 
things, were to be removed, and his dear little 
room, he had loved so much, had been given up to 
Gertrude Marshall. Mr. Cox said he did not 
think it was best for the boys to room together, 
finr be should be always worried to death with 
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Stories of their disputes, if Angus Marshall iras 
at all like his father, who had been celebrated for 
his bad temper at college. There was only one 
other unoccupied room, on the story above, and 
Mrs. Cox hesitated a long time what to do. 

Philip would not mind giving up his room to a 
little girl, she knew, but to be transferred to an 
attic chamber at once, might make trouble. How- 
ever, she called him to her, and told him that Mr. 
Cox was positive on the point, and said, that after 
all, the attic was nicely furnished, and ^ much more 
comfortable than any sleeping room at the asylum." 
Philip knew this, but somehow, the allusion made 
him feel badly, not that he had grown too proud to 
remember his old home, or was selfish. It was 
more the manner in which it was said, as if to stop 
at once any remonstrances he might make, with the 
recollection that it was better than he deserved. No 
wonder that the attic looked bare and plain that 
night, or that his first pleasure at thinking he was 
to have play-fellows, and companions, was changed 
into something very like a jealous foreboding. 

But, with the morning sun shining in at Ihe 
large dormar window, tiie room seemed less dis« 
agreeable, and when he had arranged his books 
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and prints, and some little plaster casts, his own 
first purchases, he felt quite at home, and almost 
ashamed of his hard thoughts the night before. He 
was sure he should love the little Marshalls yerj 
much, as Angus was about his o^yn age, and Ger* 
trude only a little more than a year younger ; and 
they were to have the same masters. He could 
scarcely control his impatience, when he found 
they were to come that afternoon ; and Mrs. Cox, 
who was equally restless, made him stand by her, 
and watched out of the drawing-room window for 
them. 

They were not at all what Philip had expected, 
and he was very much surprised, knowing that 
Mr. Cox did not like children, and had fretted 
about their being left to his care, to see him enter 
the parlor, leading Gertrude aflfection^itely by the 
hand. He had discovered the great likeness to 
her mother at once, and from that moment, Ger- 
trude could do no wrong in his eyes. The children 
received their aunt's welcome, (for now they were 
all to say aunt and uncle,) as if they had been grown 
up, and Gertrude talked of the journey as if tra- 
velling was a matter of course to her. They were 
dressed in deep mourning as their father had only 
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been* dead a month, bat no allusion was made ti 
ibis, and Angus walked up to the mirror, and 
dusted his coat with a white cambric handkerchief 
as Mr. Cox himself might have done. They were 
both very polite to him, as they supposed he was 
also a ward of Mr. Cox, and they said, "yes, ma- 
dam," and, " no, sirs," with an air of good breeding 
which delighted their aunt 

Philip wondered at their self-possession, fer he 
was not accustomed to associate with any other 
children than his old playmates, and he did not 
know how boys and girls brought up in cities by 
rich and fashionable parents, very soon lose the 
freshness and grace of childhood, for the manners 
of those &r above them in years and eiqperience. 

As for Mrs. Cox, she was lavish in her praises 
of Gertrude, and did not hesitate to say, while they 
were all at tea, that she had the most elegant 
manners of any little girl of her years she had 
ever known, that she was far superior to Maritm 
Barney, although Marion had been to France with 
her &ther and mother, and that Gertrude's figure 
promised to be as good as her own. Mrs, Ooz ad 
mired herself very much, perhaps more than any 
<me else did. Mr. Cox would have Gertrude's 
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plate laid by his own, and took pains to help her to 
every thing nice on the table. He talked a great 
deal "with Angus, who had many things to say 
about the hotel they had stopped at in New-York, 
and detuled to his aunt, the dishes on the table 
there, as if he had been a man. Mr. Marshall had 
lived in Baltimore, but was travelling for his 
health at the time he died. 

The next week was principally passed by Mrs. 
Cox and the three children in sight-seeing, ljo it was 
a holiday to Philip; after that his tutors came 
again, and they were all to have lessons together. 
Gertrude chatted French with M. Dupont, as if 
she had been bom in Paris, but she could not do 
a sum in simple addition, and though Angus an- 
nounced that he had been through the grammar, 
he could not construe correctly the simplest phrase 
in Philip's Latin lessons. 

Philip soon found he had little pleasure to ex- 
pect from their society. Angus was imperative 
and self-willed, Gertrude vain and selfish. The; 
expected their masters to flatter and praise them 
all the while, and to excuse them whenever they 
chose to be idle, and soon began to ridicule Philip 
for the deference he paid to them, and the pains 
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he took always to have his lessons perfectly 
Whenever Mrs. Cox looked into the school-room 
to see how they were doing, Gertmde always took 
the opportunity to beg for a holiday, and was gen- 
erally successful, but when they were alone Philip 
was often shocked at the disrespectful remarks 
they made with regard to both their kind protec- 
tors, and even ventured to remonstrate with them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox usually passed July and 
August at the sea-shore, and this Philip had an- 
ticipated all the spring with great delight. He 
read such wonderful tales of ^' the mummring 
sea," that he longed to stand on the hard beach 
and watch the white waves come foaming and 
breaking to the shore, or to see the glory of a sun- 
set upon the ocean. His love for the beautifbl 
things in nature was heightened, for all that he 
saw was new to him, and this above all others was 
a coveted pleasure. But now that the other chil- 
dren had come, it was not to be thought of. Mrs. 
Cox usually travelled, as she did every thing else, 
for her own enjoyment, and it would be any thing 
but agreeable to have the care of three children 
at a watering-place. Her husband suggested that 
Grertrude should go, and the boys be left under 
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the care of a housekeeper, vfYdch was done, as her 
aunt well knew the little girl Vould be very much 
admired. Even though she was in mourning, 
Gertrude bad a great many new dresses, and 
Mrs. Cox brought home two beautiful jet brace- 
lets for looping up her sleeves, and a round comb 
to match ; so great an importance did she place 
upon appearances, and so careless was she of fos* 
tcring vanity in the heart of the already selfish 
child. 

Philip saw them drive away with a great feel- 
ing of disappointment. It was one of the many 
instances in which he saw that his happiness was 
no longer consulted, and that even Mrs. Cox, the 
only one who had been really kind, was beginning 
to weary of his presence. At least jauch jealous, 
unhappy thoughts would intrude, though he tried 
to drive them away. Besides, he knew very well 
that Angus would lose no opportunity to tyrannize 
over him, and to make the two months they were 
to pass together disagreeable. It would be too 
long a story if I told you of half the pranks this 
unprindpled boy played in his uncle's absence, or 
the constant uneasiness Philip felt, when he saw 
books de&ced that he knew Mr. Cox valued, en- 
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gravings tossed over and scattered on the p«rloi 
floor, his favorite smoking cap worn all the mom- 
ing in the garden, or perhaps thrown into a clamp 
of rose trees to be ruined in the next shower. 

The housekeeper flattered and petted Master 
Angus, as much as she disliked Philip, who she 
had always considered an interloper in the family; 
and he had not the least regard to the advice or 
even the commands of any one else who might 
venture to remonstrate with him. Sometimes he 
would scarcely give Philip a moment to himself 
and then treat him for days more like a servant 
than an equal. This last was not so hard to bear 
as when Angus wished him to join in any of his 
mischievous plans. It required more strength to 
resist his teasing and his taunts, than to bear his 
insolence ; and this Philip' found to his cost. 

Mr. Cox, as you will remember, had a favorite 
hound, Druid. He was unusually tall and large, 
of a bright tan color, and as remarkable for his 
sagacity as his strength. There was no dog like 
him in the whole city, for Mr. Cox had seen him 
by accident, and purchased him from a sailor, who 
had taken a &ncy to Druid, and brought him 
fifom a port in Northern Europe. His present 
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dwner had been offered almost any price by gen- 
tlemen "vrbo had seen and admired the noble crea- 
ture. He had refused more than a hundred dol- 
lars fixr Druid, and on leaving home his last 
charge ms^ that the dog should never be suffered 
to leave the house without a muzzle, as there was 
ft law in Philadelphia during the hot weather by 
whieh any dog not thus protected should be taken 
xsp and killed. As there was a reward for seizing 
thttUi many poor, worthless men made it their bu- 
siness to lie in wait for any such unfortunate an- 
imal, so that all were in danger. This may seem 
ft hard law to our little readers, so fond of their 
petoi but it is very necessary in great cities where 
many people have died of hydrophobia ; and so in 
reality wise and humane. 

Angus was not really fond of Druid ; he liked 
to tease him, and he was proud whenever any one 
passed the children and their huge play-fellow, 
and stopped to admire and praise him. He as- 
sumed all the air of the owner, and told gentle- 
men without blushing that ^^he would not take 
a cool hundred for that dog," an expression he 
had heard John use, John never allowed them to 
take Druid out alone, for though Angus generally 
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had his own way, he was too much afraid of any 
acddent happening ; he knew very well it would 
cost him his place. But one morning Angus was 
preparing for a walk in Chestnut-street, where he 
was very fond of strolling up and down, and in- 
vited Philip to accompany him. It was but a few 
days before the return of Mr. Cox was expected, 
and though our little friend would much rather 
have been excused, he put up his drawing mate- 
rials cheerfully, and they left the house together. 
As they passed by the stables to go out by a side 
gate, Angus saw Druid, and knowing that John 
had gone out with the carriage-horses, he deter- 
mined to take the dog with him. Philip remon- 
strated in vain, the chain was slipped in a mo- 
ment, and Druid, glad enough to find himself at 
liberty, bounded after them. Angus strutted 
along with a very amusing self-complacency, for 
he was scarcely taller than the dog, who kept near 
them for a long time, like a dutiful and faithful 
creature as he was, but on crossing Chestnut- 
street, a crowd of vehicles separated them for a 
'ew moments, at a place where some new buildings 
were going up, and the piles of brick and mortal 
narrowed the way. 
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Angus stood on the curbstone, and whistled in 
^»in ; when the carriages cleared away the dog was 
lowhere to be seen. The frightened boys retraced 
heir steps, only to hear from an apple-woman on 
ho comer, that " if it was that big, red dog, the 
catchers' had got him, and he was safe enough by 
his time;" and then they remembered, for the 
irst time, that Angus had not stopped to replace 
he muzzle. The quest was hopeless ; and though 
Philip proposed that they should return and get 
Fohn to assist them, Angus would not listen to it. 
lad they done so, the dog might have been re- 
teemed ; as it was, no one came to release the 
x>or fellow from his confinement, and the captors 
lid not know the value of their prize. It was a 
iroel deed to take the life of that noble creature, 
>iit it was recklessly sacrificed before even a trace 
if him was to be found, and his prison was discoy 
ored too late even to ofier a ransom. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUFFERING WRONGFULLY. 

Druid had been the playfellow and loving ooiih 
panion of many of Philip's solitary hours, and he 
could scarcely sleep through that calm summer 
night, thinking that he might be suffering, or, pe^ 
haps, dying, and no one who loved him near. But 
Angus assumed a bold hardihood, and laid the 
whole on Philip, which John was ready enough to 
believe, to screen himself firom fault ; though even 
then he dreaded the result, when Mr. Coz should 
come to know of the disaster. 

Tou can readily suppose that none of these 
three awaited the arrival of Druid's master with 
very pleasant anticipations. They knew he would 
be sure to notice his not bounding forward to wel- 
come the absent ones, as he had always d(me be* 
fore; and when the evening came, and the carriage 
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Was fiurly at the door, Angus pretended he had 
something to do up stairs, and hurried oiBf, leaving 
Philip alone in the drawing-room. For a wonder, 
Mr. Cox did not seem to think of either of the 
dogs, at first, and he spoke to Philip more kindly 
than usual, saying, he hoped they had kept out of 
mischief in his absence, every word making Philip 
very unhappy, for he dreaded more than ever the 
storm that was sure to follow. 

Gertrude had altered even in the two months 
she had been absent. Her hair was arranged dif- 
ferently, she had grown taller, and acquired a great 
many affected, fine lady airs, that Mrs. Cox rather 
encouraged than repressed. She went off directly 
to find Angus, and tell him a great piece of news, 
and Philip followed her up-stairs, glad to escape 
the presence of Mr. Cox, even for a little while, as 
if he had indeed been the real culprit. When he 
reached the door of the playroom, Gertrude was 
pacing up and down in imitation of her aunt. 

" So Angus," she called out, mimicking the very 
peculiar toss of the head that distinguished Mrs. 
Cox, " this is the way she would sail in the draw- 
ing-room, and then the ladies would say, ' that is 
Mrs. Cox firom Philadelphia, immensely rich — ^that 
1 
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is her niece, an heiress, in her own right, and wiO 
have ft great deal of her aunt's property too, in all 
prohabiliiy.' I'd hear it all, and tell Aunt, and 
then she would give me whatever I chose : dear 
me, even Bosa says you've only got to flatter hex 
ft little to do just as you please. As for Uncle,— 
I believe I could have his head if I wanted it; 
but it's too ugly to want ! — ever so many people 
wondered how Aunt, who was a great beauty, it 
seems, could marry such an ugly man !" 

Philip was very much shocked to hear twc 
children talk so disrespectfully of people older than 
themselves, and to whom they were so much in- 
debted ; but when he said, " Oh, Gertrude !" — she 
turned sharply round, and did not hesitate to tell 
him to hold his tongue, and not dare to speak to a 
lady, like her, again. 

"Only think, Angus," she said, "he's only a 
charity boy, after all ! — Bosa told me the whole 
story, for I made her sit up with me every night, 
how John went with Aunt, and he had his hair all 
cropped, and a pepper-and-salt suit ! To think 
of Aunt allowing you to associate with tis ! No 
wonder she put you in the attic, by the servants, 
where you belong ! — A charity boyr — and then 



\ 
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Bbe pointed her finger at him, as if it was any 
thing to be ashamed of, that he had been friend- 
less and poor. They were orphans too, and -but 
far more fortunate worldly circumstances, would 
haTe been equally dependent. 

Angus did not join in the sneer, in fact he was 
still thinking more of the discovery of Druid's 
deatii, than of his sister's return, and was very 
glad to listen without speaking, while she ran on 
again. '^ And who do you think should come the 
rery day we left Long Branch, for we did go to 
Saratoga after all — ^Uncle was teased into it — ^why 
our Cousin Virginia! and every body made a 
great fuss over her, more than they did over Aunt, 
and she noticed me a great deaL She's very rich, 
and heir husband's very rich, and as proud — Uncle 
says ! and Aunt has asked them to pay us a visit, 
and this morning she heard they would be here 
to-morrow, that's why we hurried off home, to have 
the house turned upside down for her. I'm so 
glad she's our relation instead of Aunt's ! She's 
just married, and has such elegant dresses, and 
jewelry, and a veil, that was her mother's bridal 
veil before her, and was brought from France. I 
heard Aunt and all the ladies say it must have 
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eoftt at least fiye hundred doDan ! Toil ooght te 

have heard Aunt, AngoS; *inj dear Mrs. ^" 

hat here hoth the news and the toss of the head 
were interrupted hj the angiy ycnce of Mr. Cox 
vpon the stairs, and Philip, who had stood choking 
down the first hnrst of anger at her taunts, not 
knowing whether to stay or go, forgot even this 
-new insult in the terror he felt at the loud caUs of 
" Philip— Angus — where are you, both of you — 
come down here this instant P 

The hoys looked at each other, well knowmg 
what this summons meant, and Gertrude stopped 
in the middle of her story, almost as mnch fright- 
ened. In a moment more, Mr. Cox himself ap- 
peared, his fiice perfectly livid with anger, and 
Mrs. Cox followed him, trying in tain to discoTer 
what had raised the storm. It was a terrible 
scene as you could imagine, and when John was 
summoned, he confirmed the story Angus stam- 
mered out, that it was Philip who would take the 
dog, though he had protested against it, and even 
left him, when he fi^und Philip was determined tc 
disobey their Uncle ! So unprincipled was he, and 
so fearful the servant of losing what he knew to 
be an excellent place. 
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Ko wonder that FUlip was not believed, and 
that Mr. Cox refused to listen to any explanation ; 
John was suffered to call him '^a liar," and there 
was no one to appeal to for a single proof of inno- 
cence; humbled, stung by the great injustice, and 
more than all, knowing that his foene&ctors be- 
lieve him utterly ungratefiil, Philip was dis- 
missed to his room, with the threat of being ^^ sent 
away as he deserved, immediately!" No one 
pitied him, no one believed him ; he seemed utterly 
fiiendless as he walked up and down his room, for 
many a miserable hour, and when he fell asleep, 
it was from utter exhaustion, upon the floor, where 
be had cast himself down in an agony of feeling 
He was not summoned to break&st, and he had 
not the courage to descend. He heard the doors 
open sad shut; the servants going to and fro, even 
tihe vdce of Angus calling Gertrude in the garden. 
Then Mr. Cox asking John about the very books 
Angus had defaced, and Plulip knew that they 
were blammg him again. Up and down the nar- 
row room he paced, feeling that he cotUd not beat 
ii t Now, he thought he should go and pray Mr. 
Cox to listen to the truth, and then he remem- 
bered his harshness of the night before, and closed 
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fbe door half open in his hand ; or a snUen defi 
anee of them aU, came oyer him, but that he knew 
was wrong, and 80 he leaned his head npon a diair, 
and tried not to think. Bat it was all in vain ; 
his ejes would force ihemselTes open, and the me- 
mory of every word pass through his mind again 
and again. When he conld sit still no longer, he 
went to the boreaa where his Bible was lying 
and tamed the leaves over, though he scarcety 
saw a word. He remembered that he had not 
prayed, either at night or this morning ; but how 
coald he pray, with his heart fall of hatred and 
revenge? He tried to cast oat the feeling, and 
while he straggled with himself, he read almost 
tmconscioasly the pencilled passages that he had 
studied many a time, thanking Miss Middleton finr 
them, in his heart. 

Behold, we count them happy which endure. 
Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord, that the Lord is very 
mtiful and of tender mercy. 

For this is thanlc-worthy, if a man, for con- 
science sake towards God, endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully. 

For what glory is it, if when ye be buffUed 
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fwr your faults^ ye shall take it patiently 7 But 
if when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take ii 
patiently, this is acceptable uiito God. 

And then came a dream of the past, as the 
tears began to rain down upon the open leaves, 
fluttering in the light snmmer wind, of Mark, 
rude and boisterous, and how many a time poor 
Joey had borne his blows, rather than let any of 
the younger children suffer, — ^how often he had 
jMdd, '' don't, please don't, Philip !" when the an- 
gry blood mounted to his poor face, and then the 
gentle, gentle child, who bore pain without a mur- 
mur, and died alone, so calmly, still uncomplaining. 

It seemed as if he could almost hear that low 
vdce — "don't, please don't, Philip !" — ^and the bit- 
ter mood passed away, with the memory that 
though all around doubted, and disbelieved, there 
was One to whom all things were known, and whose 
will it was that he should " suffer patiently !" Yet 
it was a bitter struggle, and after it had passed, 
the long, heaving sobs, seemed to shake his whole 
frame. It was late in the afternoon, before a ser- 
vant summoned him, and then it was not to join 
the family. Mrs. Cox was alone in her favorite 
sitting room, which overlooked the small but 
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sheltered garden. She did not rise from the fiofi\ 
or tell him to sit down as he stood there near the 
door, as if he had come to receiye a sentence oi 
banishment. 

Mrs. Goz did not seem angry, but the graye 
qoiet way so nnnsual to her, made him more im- 
happy than harshness could haye done. 

She told him that Mr. Coz had at first in- 
sisted that he should be sent back to the asylum, 
but she had interceded, as he had certainly been 
a yery good boy when he first came, and so it had 
been dedded he was to go to school, although, for 
the present at least, he must stay there throng 
the holidays. 

^ I do not know that Mr. Goz will eyer see you 
again, Philip," she said, <'andl amsonyymhaye 
forfeited your home. Of course, I cannot haye my 
niece and nephew ezposed to such a bad example. 
I am willing to giye you one more trial, howeyer, 
and if I hear a good account of you, I will see 
what can be done." And poor Philip did not eyen 
dare to protest his innocence, or say he was not 
ungrateful; that he had really loyed Mrs. Ooz 
and tried to please her. This real lrindnf»s mads 
him loye her more than eyen befiNre. 
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He tried to sumnKm courage to ask when he 
was to be sent away, but the door b j which he 
was standmg was thrown open, and he heard Rosa 
say, " This way; if you please, ma'am." 

Mrs. Cox started forward as a lady entered, 
dressed plainly, as a traveller, and seeming very 
happy to meet her hostess. Philip tamed to leave 
the room, bat he coald not do so without attracting 
the attention of the stranger, and from this he 
shrank. So he stood quite still for a moment, 
while Mrs. Cox made a great many excuses for 
having mistaken the train they were to arrive in, 
IK> that the carriage was not sent to the boat, and 
she not prepared to be in the drawing-room to re- 
ceive her guest. " Besides, Gertrude had just 
gone out with some little friends !" 

Philip knew it must be Gertrude's cousin, she 
had talked of the night before, as so wealthy and 
so proud. She begged Mrs. Cox to feel no an- 
noyance, and when her hostess spoke of Gertrude, 
turned suddenly to him. " This is Angus, I sup- 
pose," she said, holding out her hand. For an 
instant, Philip wished the floor could have open- 
ed a hiding-place, for now that the stranger lady 
had seen him, the story of his disgrace, and fresh 
1* 
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mortification most ineyitably follovr,—^ but thai 
Toioei that nnile, thrilled through his heart, and 
he sank down at her feet, and looked up into her 
ejes as she stood there with outstretched handa^ 
as if she had indeed been a guardian angel. 

No wonder that Mrs. Cox looked on in amaze- 
ment, or that even the lady coxdd not at first 
comprehend the scene. How could she recognize 
in the noble-looking lad before her, the ill-dressed 
downcast child, she had befriended. But when he 
hid his head in her dress and said passionately— 
" OA, you do not know meT she stooped dowp 
and raised him up in her arms, and kissed his fore- 
head, and the eyes so swollen and blinded with 
bitter weeping ; and then Philip felt again the 
whole room reeling, as when he had fainted from 
agony ; but now, it was excess of unlooked-for, 
unutterable joy. As he tried to recover him- 
self a stronger arm held him up, and Mr. 
Randolph himself was there also, saying, ^^ Philip, 
as I live ! fainting like a girl ! Come, come, my 
boyP 

He heard the heavy tread of Mr. Cox, in the 
hall, but he did not dread it now ; he could fiM^e 
them all, knowing his own innocence, and that he 
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bad friends near him, who believed his word ; and 
then there was a long, long explanation, and Philip 
heard himself accused, holding Miss Middleton's 
hand, and looking np bravely in her face. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

But sho was not Miss Middieton now — Gertrude 
had said she was married, and her husband, Mr. 
Randolph, as you may have guessed ah*eady, took 
Philip's part, assuring Mr. Cox there must be 
some mistake, that he would answer for the boy's 
honesty and truthfuhiess. Angus was not by, or 
he never could have heard the keen questioning 
Mr. Randolph would surely have put to him ; but 
he looked both frightened and ashamed, when he 
did come in, and found Philip seated by his new 
cousins on the so&. 

It was happiness enough to sit so through the 
evening, and be allowed to look into the face of the 
happy young wife, for so she certainly was, and 
listen to her sweet voice, as she chatted with Mrs. 
Cox, of people they had both met. Gertrude sat 
on the other side, claiming a great deal of no- 
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tiee, — ^kissing her hand, and calling her ''dear, 
sweet cousin Yir^nia," a great many times. But 
Mrs. Bandolph (how strange it sonnded at first to 
Philip) turned to him very often, as if she were 
trying to realize the change a year had made in 
her little proteg^, and her kind look was enough 
for him. All the children accompanied her to the 
dressing-room door, when the time came for the 
family party to separate ; but after bidding the 
others good night, she detained Philip, as he 
had hoped she would do, for he longed to convince 
her that he had not been in fault. 

She seemed to know what was in his mind, for 
she said — " Not now, Philip, there has been too 
much excitement for one day already. To-mor« 
row I must hear the whole story, but I know you 
are not in fault, my dear child, if that is any com- 
fort to you. I only wanted to tell you, what I did 
not care to do before Angus and Gertrude, that I 
tried to find you when we were in New- York. I 
was very much disappointed when I saw no cne 
but Mr. Brewster — Mr. Murdock had gone away 
on a journey. Mr. Brewster could not tell me 
who had adopted you, and I did not dream it was 
my old acquaintance, Mrs. Cox. Did she never 
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tell you about me, or recognize me when yov 
told her about our Christmas-day?" 

" But I never told her," Philip said,— it had 
neyer seemed^ right to him to talk with Mrs. 
Cox about his friends ; it did not seem as if she 
would haye. understood it, and he could not have 
borne hearing what was so dear a memory to 
him, lightly spoken of. 

'^ So good night, Philip," Mrs. Eandolph said, 
after they had stood silently for a moment by the 
open window, her arm half encircling his slight 
figure. 

"Oh, you dorCt know how much I have 
thought of you !" burst from the child's eager 
lips, as he clasped the hand she extended in both 
his own. •* You never will know — ^never — ^never 
— never ! And now when I was worse off than 
then even — more unhappy, I mean — you have 
come again ! You said if I would be good Ghxl 
would send nTe friends — many and many a time 
I have said that to myself— but Fve not been 
good — ^I do not deserve to have you love me ! I 
have done, oh, so many wrong things. Only last 
night I almost hated them all — and I did not 
see how I was ever going to make them see I 
told the truth »'" 

L 
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" We all do a great many things we are sorry 
for, Philip ; but last night I am afraid you did 
not believe in Our Father's love and care, as you 
ought to have done." 

" But I tried to this morning very hard, and 
my dear, dear little Bible that you gave me, you 
know, it opened right where you had marked 
when I was feeling the worst, and there I read, 
*The Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.* 
That was the first thing that made me feel better. 
Sometimes, when I have been reading my Bible, 
where you marked over and over again, I used to 
wonder how you ever came to see us in the asy- 
lum, and if you ever would know how we loved 
you, Mary, and Joey, and I !" 

,J' Shall I tell you, Philip, how I came to go 
first to the asylum ; or did I tell you that I was 
an orphan myself, and so cared for all fatherless 
and motherless children? I did not know you 
were there then, but God put it into my heart to 
care for you after I had seen you, for I had a 
little brother once myself, and he would have been 
just about your age if he had lived. It is a very 
sad ctory. My father died at the same time, and 
my mother long before, when my brother was a 
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tiny baby. I remember so well when they wen 
gomg nortL Papa would nerer be separated 
from him after my mother died, and oar manma, 
as we call our nurses in Carolina, begged so hard 
to be taken too. But a white nurse was engaged, 
and mauma Cresy and I stood on the piazza to 
look after the carriage. My &ther kept looking 
back as long as they were in sight of the house, 
and mauma kept saying, 'Oh, maussa, maussa, 
wher for you been break old Cresy's heart? 
My chile, my chile — dese yere ole eyes nebber 
hab you any more !' When I woke up in the 
night she was wringing her hands, and rocking on 
the floor in the mocmlighf 

'^ And did he never come back 7" Philip asked. 

"No — ^they were both lost at sea," she answered, 
as if thinking sadly ; "almost at port too. Al- 
most every one came north by sea then ; the pa- 
pers reported it, with all on board perished, and 
so I was left alone in the world. For a long time 
we thought my brother might have been saved. 
There was a report that some child was taken 
from a spar by the wreckers along the coast, but 
he could not be found, and so we gave up all hope. 
I have so often wished that even he might have 
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been saved. I knew so many people sought me 
for my wealth, but I wanted to be loved.^ 

Philip knew this yearning only too well, but 
that night, at least, his heart was full of thank- 
fulness, that he had true friends so near. 

'^ Conscience doth make cowards of us all,'' was 
certainly true in the case of Angus. • When he 
saw the door close upon Philip and his cousin, he 
was sure that he would be exposed, and he passed 
the night in guilty terror, far more pitiable than 
any thing Philip had experienced, for he had not 
the consciousness that he was su£fermg wrongfully. 
He did not dare to &ce his cousins at breakfast, 
and, all through the night, meditated a hundred 
plans of escape from the unhappy position in 
which he had placed himself. But all these de- 
serted him when daylight came, and sure that his 
Uncle would know all from Mrs. Randolph, he crept 
to his room, guilty as he was, and confessed the 
whole story. 

Had Philip desired a revenge, he could not 
have wished for a greater humiliation than Angus 
now sufffered. Mr. Cox pardoned him only on 
condition that he should ask Philip's forgiveness 
before all the &mily, and even then, though Philip 
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generously pleaded for him, he yras not suffered 
to come to the table, or noticed by any one in the 
drawing-room. I do not need to tell you, that ex- 
cept seeing Angus punished, Philip was almost toe 
happy for words to find himself not only clear, 
but petted fiir more than ever by Mrs. Cox, who 
saw what a favorite he was considered by Mrs. 
Randolph, and noticed by her husband, who ap- 
peared to wish to repay Philip for the injustice he 
had been guilty of. 

They did not seem to think of leaving the 
breakfast room that morning. Mr. Cox had to 
hear the whole story of Mrs. Randolph's acquaint- 
ance with Philip, which her husband undertook 
to relate with a great many mischievous allusions 
to Philip's flattery, which he assured them was 
"all that had won Virginia at first," and a very 
amusing description of the sugar-plum sc^e on 
Christmas Day. Then Philip was questioned 
about ''his little grandmother," — ^as Mr. Randolph 
insisted on calling Mary, and so on to relate the 
whole touching story of his playmate's death, to 
which they listened with much feeling. Even 
(Gertrude seemed to forget herself for a little while^ 
and her contempt for charity children ! which her 
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consin Virginia took occasion properly to rebuke. 
While this last was going on, Mr. Cox leaned 
back on his chair, and commenced examining the 
huge pile of letters and papers which had accu- 
mulated in the last few weeks of his absence. 

Eyents sometimes crowd so fast upon one an- 
other, as scarcely to seem real, when described, 
and Philip little knew, when he stole out to find 
Angus, and comfort him, what a strange and im- 
portant discovery was hidden beneath the seal of 
one of these very letters. Nor did Mr. Cox him- 
self know it, as he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, on glancing over the sheet, and commenced 
reading it aloud, feeling that all present were in- 
terested to some degree in its contents. It was 
from Mr. Murdock, and bore a date nearly two 
months back. It commenced by an apology for not 
having kept the promise made to Mr. Cox before 
but ill health had obliged him to give up his charge 
and travel for a while. Before leaving, he had 
heard from the former superintendent some par- 
ticulars of Philip's story, which had interested him 
80 much, that he resolved, being near the part of 
the coast, to trace it out. The gentleman who 
brought Philip to the asylum told, them, that in 
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visiting as a missionary preacher the scattered 
huts of fishermen living along the coasty he had 
{bond a child very badly treated, and in every 
way neglected, living with one of them. The men 
said he had been washed on shore, from the wreck 
of a brig, in a violent storm, the year before, bat 
could give no other clue, save the tattered rags of a 
linen shirt, that his wife had preserved, hoping a 
reward would be offered for him« Isolated as they 
were, no such intelligence reached them, and the; 
willingly gave up the little orphan to the care of 
the kind-hearted stranger. This was all Mr. Mur- 
dock could discover, and they were all talking 
over the romantic story, when an exclamation 
from Mr. Banddph gave a clue they had little 
dreamed of Mr. Murdock had written on a fold 
of the letter, as if it had been forgotten, " The 
brig was made out to be from a southern port, by 
these men. She was loaded with cotton, much of 
which drifted to the shore. The name was ^' the" 
— something — "Eliza"— the rest defaced. The 
initials on the linen — " W. M." 

It is not often such a scene is witnessed, — but 
now and then a long-lost child is founil, a brother 
who is dead, restored to life again. And so it 
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was in the strange, strange history of little 
Philip, — Philip no longer, but Walter Middleton, 
the last of a proud, old family, and the heir of its 
more than ample fortune. Those " wise men of 
Gotham," the lawyers, required many a lengthy 
testimony, and instituted more than one tiresome 
suit, before they would acknowledge the tale to be 
true ; but the sister's heart had more of faith, and 
willingly gave him place ; and all that day, and 
for many more to come, she could scarcely be sep- 
arated from her new-found treasure, thanking her 
Heavenly Father ever that he had directed her to 
oomfort the lonely orphan child. 

And Philip — ^it would be in vain to attempt 
to tell you one half his happiness, but it was very 
still and quiet, very fearful too, lest it might all 
{MTOve a cruel deception ; and full of free and full 
forgiveness towards those who had before neglect* 
ed him, but now were ready to caress one on 
whom every attention was lavished. It would be 
a long, long story, and you must not forget that 
Christmas Day is again approaching, truly a mer- 
ry Christmas— of which I have promised to tell 
you,. ere we shut the book upon the strange fo^ 
tunes of our little hero. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 

THE SECOND CHRISTMAS DAY. 

If any of you had been in Philip's place^ and 
found suddenly that instead of being yery poor, 
you had more wealth than you could count, I 
wonder^hat would be your very first wish. 

Philip, as usual, did not think of himself but 
when Mr. Randolph came to him one day, and 
said very seriously, " Did you know, my little bro 
dier, that you will have more money than eithei 
Virginia or myself have, separately, when yoa 
come to be a man, and that the court has at last 
decided, even a great deal of what has been caUed 
hers, in reality belongs to you ?" — ^he looked first 
troubled, and then puzzled, but finally a light 
broke over his face, as he said, 

^ No, indeed ! I do not want any of Virginia's 
money, if you will only take care of me ; and I 
shall give it all back, but two hundred doUars.^ 
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"Two hundred dollars, Philip !" for they still 
called him by the familiar name, and so shall we, 
taking the privilege of old friends. " Two hundred 
dollars ! why, that is a large allowance of pocket 
money for even a rich little boy to spend. What 
do you intend to present to yourself?" 

" Nothing for myself, no indeed ; but you know 
you have promised to take me to bid Mary good- 
bye, and I want to send Mary to school, and T 
should think that would be enough — shouldn't 
you?" 

" Send your grandmother to school ? dear me> 
what is this age coming to ! To boarding or day 
8<3hool, or dancing school ? I think I remember, 
Mary had quite an idea of politeness." 

'^ Gome, come, Peyton, you must not tease Phi- 
lip so. Philip, don't mind a word he says ! Of 
course we intend to send Mary to school ; we have 
talked it over a great many times. She certainly 
deserves it at Philip's hands, for all her nursing, 
and sisterly care. We are going to give Mary a 
grand surprise when we go to New- York, and have 
kept it all a secret from her. Why, Mrs. Hardy 
is to have a pair of new spectacles, gold ones, I 
believe, nothing else will satisfy the young gentle* 
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man ; and he even talks of getting into Mr. Brews- 
ter's good graces by some such outlay." 

Mr. Randolph held up his hands, in pretended 
horror. "Bribery and corruption! as the poli- 
ticians say ; even my wife engaged in it ! Dear 
me, Philip, I declare, I little thought what a 
plague you were going to turn out when I carried 
Virginia to see you. But she always wotM have 
her own way. I suppose it's rather too late to 
mend matters." 

And as I have no doubt you would like to pay 
Mr. Murdock a farewell visit, we will go with 
them, after bidding Mr. and Mrs. Cox good-bye, 
as they did in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Cox said she must certainly have her 
adopted child with her a part of every year, but 
this, Mr. Randolph would not quite promise, as 
he said he knew Philip's ^sits would certainly 
include one from his wife. Gertrude and Angus 
had been humbled enough, but Philip did not re- 
joice at it as many would have done. He kissed 
them both good-bye, and even promised to write 
and tell Angus how he liked his new home. Mr. 
Cox had altered very much indeed of late, and the 
little traveller was very sorry to part with him 
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too. But the whole party were to come to Cato> 
lina, and pass a winter, that was decided ; and Mr. 
Randolph said, ^^No doubt Philip would be at 
housekeeping another season, and very glad to 
welcome them to The Oaks." 

They reached New- York at night, and it was 
very hard for Philip to wait till morning so near 
Mary. He desired that the carriage might be 
ordered before break&st, which order his brother 
very prudently changed to nine o'clock, thinking 
Mr. Murdock might not be prepared for a break- 
fisLSt party. He could not get to sleep at first, and 
he dreamed that Mr. Murdock was nowhere to 
be found, and Mary turned, first, into Gertrude, 
and then to Mrs. Hardy, when he tried to go up 
to her. 

But that was only a dream, for Mr. Murdock 
happened to be in the porter's lodge, giving some 
orders, when the carriage drove up, and recognized 
the whole party at once. He had heard of Philip's 
good fortune, and congratulated him, while they 
all walked up to the house together, where they 
were shown into the Trustees' room, as distin- 
guished visitors. Philip found, to his amazement, 
that the ooiling had grown lower, the carpet won« 
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derfolly dingyi and the chairs were by xu> means tbe 
luxurious seats he recollected. The grandeur of 
the Trustees' room had certainly suffered a great 
deal by comparison, since the memorable Christ- 
mas day, but Philip had no idea of staying there^ 
and waiting to have Mary and Mrs. Hardy called. 
Mr. Murdock allowed him to go by himself and 
surprise them ; he would not haye even his sister, 
and Mr. Kandolph, witness to their first meeting. 
Mr. Brewster, surrounded as usual by a class 
of boys droning through the spelling-book, looked 
up in surprise, and bowed, when he saw a nicely 
dressed lad crossing the school-room so much at 
home. But though Philip would haye liked a 
little chat yery weU, he could not stop for it now ; 
besides, the school-room had not the most agree- 
able recollections to Philip. Mary was in the yery 
room in which he had left her, looking as if she 
had neyer stirred out from that pile of unmade 
blue-checked aprons; but Mary's fingers knew 
yery well that the pile had been replaced many a 
time. She did not know him at first, when he tried 
to put on a graye face, and said, "If you please^ 
where shall I find Mrs. Hardy:"' — ^but just as she 
got up yery triskly, and began to brush off the 
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bits of thread and cloth, to make herself tidy, just 
in Mary's way, he could not help laughing any 
longer, and then all disgidse was at an end. The 
two had a nice joke on Mrs. Hardy, who was 
quite in the dark for a long time, until Philip pa- 
raded the gold spectacles, and said, " I shall have 
to give you something to make you see better." 

The children did not forget to speak of little 
Joey, as they went back through the entrance hall, 
and then they went out to the chapel together, 
where the older people joined them to enjoy Ma- 
ry's astonishment, when she began to believe the 
marvellous story they told her, that their dear 
Miss Middleton had proved to be Philip's own 
sister. I could not tell you which was happiest, 
Mary, at knowing that she was to go to school, or 
Philip, at being able to repay her in this way for 
her great kindness to him. However, Mary was 
Mary still, for when she began to comprehend the 
extent and reality of her own good fortune, she 
said, — " There, Philip, I don't see as Pve lost any 
thing by waiting ! Oh, Mr. Randolph ! did you 
read Pilgrim's Progress ?" 

It was Christmas Eve when Philip caught the 
first glimpse of that far-off southern home. Miss 
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Middleton's home that he had dreamed o^ ^th its 
orange trees, and its deep, deep blue sky — now 
his own ; the very land that they passed over 
was his — ^the gigantic oaks beneath which the 
road wound, had shadowed his fathers boyish play 
— ^the bonfires lighting up the hoary moss thai: 
streamed from their broad branches, and played 
upon the white cottages clustered near the ave- 
nue, were lighted in honor of his return. The ur 
was as softly tempered as he had pictured it — ^the 
foliage as varied, even the creamy Cherokee roses, 
far more beautiful than he had imagined them, 
were blossoming in tangled thickets, mixed with 
the red cassina berries, and holly trees standing 
so green and tall, with their crimson clusters. 
He heard the shouts of the negroes, and saw ihem 
gathering on the lawn to welcome ^^ young maussa" 
— and in their very path, regardless of the tramj 
ling feet of the startled horses, stood his old » d 
faithful nurse, her many-colored handkerch.ef 
bound above the wrinkled face, holding out her 
arms as if she was to receive back again the deli- 
cate little child she had parted with. 

He did not shrink from her almost frantic em- 
brace, nor draw back w*:en even the plantation 
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negroes crowded around him, crying, " Bress dd 
Laud, young maussa dun cum !" — " De good Laud 
gib em back !" — " Bress him too ! — ^bress young 
missis — my dear young missis and maussa !" — ^for 
many of them could still ^remember that anxious 
leave-taking, when the master of the mansion went 
out to return no more. No, he felt their love, 
simple as it was, and boisterous in its demonstra- 
tion, was not to be disregarded; he had lived with- 
out love too long ; and as he stood in the porch, 
his whole figure lighted by the ruddy glare of the 
bright wood fires, so that they could all see him, 
and listened to the noisy murmurs of delight, now 
and then breaking out into shouts and cheers, and 
rude choruses of song, he felt that he could never 
do enough to repay his people for their attach- 
ment, and was thankful most of all that he had 
come to live among them, with power to make 
them happy. 

Mr. Randolph proved an invaluable aid in the 
reception of all these congratulations ; he brought 
up those that claimed particular notice, sometimes 
with introductions pompous enough for an ambas- 
sador's court, and which they thought amazingly 
fine, and suited to the occasion ; and when he saw 
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that Philip was beginning to grow weary, in spite 
of the unnatural excitement of the scene, sent 
them all off to their cabins, telling them to come 
back to-morrow, to receive the contents of certain 
large boxes that had accompanied them on thiir 
homeward route. 

The broad hall, and oaken staircase, were-cheer- 
fiilly lighted, and Virginia, with heart too full for 
words, pressed him close to her heart, for it was 
there she had parted with him years ago, and now 
^the dead was alive again — ^the lost was found P 
Even Peyton, her own husband, turned away and 
left them for that first hour together, while — 

* She passed her hand across hk fiioe^ 
She pressed it on his cheek, 
So tenderly— -60 tenderljr, 
She needed not to speak." 

And after he had thanked our Father in Heaven, 
still almost without words — not kneeling, but 
standing by the open window, watching the fan- 
tastic outlines of tree and shrub and cabin re- 
vealed in the red blaze, and listening to the wild- 
ly chanted hymns that rose from some, or the 
more noisy laughter and rude accompaniments of 
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the uncouth dances, in which the younger people 
joined — ^he tried to pray that he might be earnest 
and faithful in this great and unlooked-for pros- 
perity, in the manifold new duties that had 
opened before him. And then his old nurse came — 
his foster-mother — and placing both hands upon his 
head, as she had done when he was a little child, 
said, with almost patriarchal simplicity and fervour, 

"Now, Laud, let ole Cresy go home — dese 
yer eyes seen my chile once more — de Laud too 
good — oh, dis yer hard ole heart can't praise 
bim enufif." 

Philip's eyes unclosed the second Christmas 
morning to no dreamy landscape. The broad 
river, in an almost tideless calm, shone in the sun- 
light through the lifted arms of the proud magno- 
lias. The cloudless sky was as soft as a northern 
June, and the blue smoke curled faintly upward 
from the long range of cabins, their whitewashed 
walls gleaming out from the clump of evergreens, 
that seemed to shelter them. Little children were 
playing about the doors, early as it was, in their 
blue cotton dresses, basking in the sunshine, or 
'* ringing round," in humble imitation of the dances 
of their elders, now preparing the bountiful Christ- 
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ms8 break&st Every cabin had its unusual sban 
of luxuries in honor of the day, their yearly fes 
tiyal, and, more particularly, of Philip's return ; the 
stores had been dealt inth a liberal and unsparing 
hand. Mr. Randolph was already on the lawn, 
and saluted him with '^ Merry Christmas to the 
Lord of the Manor,'' as he leaned out to watch 
the soft changes of morning light and shadow. 

You must imagine the breakfast cheer — ^but a 
southern breakfast, if you have never seen one, is 
beyond your ima^ation. Com bread, as yellow, 
and almost as light, as sponge cake, — rice bread, 
whiter than any bridal loaf— snow-white hominy 
and crisp rolls, — omelets, with their sprigs of 
pungent parsley, — afresh-laid eggs it were a shame 
to disguise as omelets, — ^thin slices of pink, de- 
licious ham, — ^muffins and crumpets, — and many 
other things that Philip had never seen before, 
any more than yourselves, I dare say. But I 
don't think he had a very great appetite, though 
boys are not generally wanting in this particular. 
Mauma Cresy, who established herself behind 
his chair, and would not allow even a glass of milk 
to be handed to him by any one else, was sure he 
must "hab de misery in de head," or "de teet 
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ache" at least; and though he laughingly pro- 
tested that she had loaded his plate so he could not 
find any thing, was not to be comforted until he 
had eaten an egg laid by one of her own fowls, 
which she had prepared herself, "jess as ole massa 
like 'em bile." And Zeno, and Gate, and several 
other ancient Greeks and Romans, represented 
by the numerous attendants, with very black 
&ces, — " copies of the old masters in India Ink " 
Mr, Randolph called them, and showing their 
teeth at al\ his sallies, were painfully officious — ^to 
Mamma Gresy at least, who administered a sound 
box on the ear to her oldest boy, his old playfellow 
and foster-brother, designated as " You Walt," for 
daring to hand a plate of batter cakes, and forthwith 
ordered into ignominious retirement. 

It was a more novel sight than even the dis- 
tribution of the sugar-plums, when the covers 
were knocked oflF the great boxes in the porch with 
much ceremony, and the negroes came up in 
gangs to receive the promised gifts. Philip had 
wondered very much what Virgiaia could want of 
80 many gay-colored handkerchiefs, when he had 
seen her order them in New-York ; but now he 
very gladly unfolded them, and threw them down 

8» 
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to the "girls'^ md " Aunties " and "Maumas," who 
recdived them -with not nngracefol gestures of 
thanks and admiration. There were brighjb rib- 
bons, and even scarfs, and more than one warm 
shawl and blanket given out, and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of the most brilliant yellows and reds, 
and caps, and many other articles of wearing i^ 
parel for the men, while a variety of complimen- 
tary remarks upon "young maussa'' circulated 
freely with them, and were thanks doubtless quite 
as sincere as the homage paid to any " heir of the 
soil" by freeborn English peasantry. 

The house servants received their gifts last ; 
they were more valuable than those bestowed 
upon the " field hands," as almost all had been 
personal attendants of the family, and were per- 
haps the children of old and faithful servitors. 
Cresy held out both hands, and finally her arms, 
and her apron, courtesying at every new gift, 
until she was literally loaded both by Philip and 
Mrs. Randolph. Zeno wished them " berry many 
turns ob de day,^" in what he considered a pecu- 
. liarly distinguished and dignified manner, while 
"You Walt" strutted forth, the admiration of a 
whole army of juveniles, decorated by a Kossuth 
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hat and feather, the first one ever seen on the 
plantation, which the fame of that renowned hero 
had reached in no other way ! 

Then Philip was carried off by Cato to have 
his very first look at a cotton gin, and to admire 
th« soft flaky waves with which the lofks were 
filled. Mr. Randolph, whp knew that Philip, how- 
ever much he might be interested, had other 
thoughts and wishes just then, came as usual to 
the rescue, telling Cato that his young maussa 
had very little taste in such matters, and would 
doubtless think one pocket-handkerchief wortfi 
whole oceans of "sea island," which Cato consid- 
ered too great a lack of common sense, too idle a 
slander to be true ; but gave up his young com- 
panion nevertheless, to descant in voluble and 
high-sounding phrases upon the wonderful events 
of the year, to the curious crowd who were cer- 
tain to follow afar off in the wake of any of the 
family. 

Mrs. Randolph stood waiting for him beneath 
a gigantic magnolia, her straw bonnet swung upon* 
her arm, and her dark brown curls falling about 
her almost girlish face ; but there was a softened 
light in her eyes, for though it was the merriMt 
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Christmas she had known for many a year, it was 
not irithont its sad and tender recollections. She 
was going with Philip to their mother's grave, and 
•he thought of her father, who wonld have been 
•0 fond of the noble boy, sleeping far away be- 
neath the trackless sea. It was not far from the 
house, only hidden from curious eyes by the dou- 
ble magnolia walk, and shaded in the spring time 
by the delicately fragile plumes of the cypress, 
now withered and seared by the first frosts ol 
winter. A low grassy mound, marked only by a 
tablet consecrated by their father to the memory 
of his young wife, with the simple inscription — 
* Blessed are the Pure in Heart" — "The Graves 
of a Household." Holy and sacred altars for liv- 
ing lovo and faith ! Happy are they who can 
gather their dead together, secured from all bold 
or thoughtless intrusion. The brother and sister 
stood hand in hand, only the light wind rustling 
the branches above them with a soft and mourn- 
ful murmur, or the hoarse and distant • voice ol 
some forest bird to break the perfect stillness. 

But the shadow of the Past touched them very 
lightly, softening, not destroying their present 
happiness; and there was much to tell and tc 
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hear as they returned to the house, and wandered 
from room to room. Their father's library — 
Philip's it would be some day — ^still just as its 
owner had left it, for Virginia and her governess 
had never used that part of the house. A pen 
was lying as he had thrown it down— a drawer 
left open, from which he had taken his wife's min* 
iature and letters — papers scattered over the 
table, and a pamphlet half read, the folder still 
held between the uncut leaves. But her mother's 
room — ^now her own — had always been very dear 
to Virginia ; and here was her mother's portrait. 
Philip saw it now for the first time, with those 
large eyes, so like his sister's, as he had first 
looked up to them — ^the soft lace falling about the 
pure round throat, and the robe of white, relieved 
by the soft folds of a scarlet India shawl, an heir- 
loom he had seen Virginia often wear. Philip 
himself looked most like his father, whose picture 
hung in the opposite recess, though he had inher- 
ited his mother's gentle disposition. Even though 
they were gone, he felt no longer the loneliness of 
orphanhood. 

While he stood looking up to them Virginia 
had unclosed an antique cabinet, in which her 
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especial treasures were deposited, and lying near 
a tress of bright golden hair, Philip recognized 
his own faded violets^ given so long ago, and re- 
calling, mth strange force, the contrast of "^ tho 
Two Christmas Days." 

" God has been very good to us, my little bro* 
ther," Mrs. Randolph said, lifting them as if they 
were indeed treasures. " Oh, Philip, how can we 
ever thank Him enough !" 

And I am sure Philip felt so too, for in that 
moment, looking back upon the past, he would not 
have had one trial the less, for he knew that had 
it not been for these early lessons, prosperity 
would have been far more dangerous than misfor- 
tune had ever proved. No, the orphan child could 
not thank God enough, for parents, sister, home, 
and friends restored to him on that happy Ohrist- 
ITAS morning. 



THE END. 
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ISmo, boards, 88 cents ; cloth, 50 cents ; extra gilt, 68 cents. 

r> OBINSON CRUSOE. Pictorial edition. 800 plates. 8vo.,$2. 

08E AND LILLIE STANHOPE; or, THE POWER OF CON- 
SCIENCE. By Mabia J. MoIhtosb. 1 vol., 88 cents. 

SEDQEMOOR ; or HOME LESSONS. By Mas. Mamnibbs. 16mo^ 
illustrated, cloth, $1. 

SEVEN CHAMPIONS OP CHRISTENDOM. Re-written by 
W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated by Franklin. ITmo^ extn 

cloth, |1. 

STORIES OF AN OLD MAID. By Madams a« Gxbabdijii 
16mo, illustrated, cloth, 90 cents. 
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SUNSHINE IN ORET8TONE. By the author of "Louii'i 
Bobool Days.'' 16mo, illiutrated, $1. 

UNCLE JOmrS FIEST BOOK. IHastrated with nnxneroiM 
pretty engraTings. Square lOmo^ neat doth, 60 centa. 

UNCLE JOHN^ SECOND BOOEL lUnstrated with namercni 
pretty engraTings. Square 18mo, in neat doth, fiO cents. 

VIOAB OF WAKEFIELD. A Tala. By OLrmt CtoUMMRS. 
1 ToU, 12mo, with Bomerons illastrationS| $L25. 

THE LITTLB BUILDEB; or, How a Child may Make a Card- 
board Tillage, withoat naing anr adhedre miUeriaL A new 
and ezoellent toy book for diildren. The yarioua buildings are beaa- 
tUblly colored, and supplied ready for cutting oat 80 cents. 

rpHE LITTLE ENGINEEB: or. How a Child may make a Card- 
X board BaUway Station, with Engine, Tender, Carriages, Station, 
Bridges, Signal Posts, Passengers, Porters, Ac Folio. Colored. 
By the Decker of the «" Little Builder.** 80 cents. 

*«* The success of this very beautiftil and interesting tor book is 
likely to exceed even that of the ''Little Builder,'* and the effect 
produced, when oareftilly put together, is charming in the extreme. 

THE WANDEBEBS BY SEA AND LAND, WITH OTHEB 
TALES. By Pxtsb Pablxt. Illustrated ^ith exquidte de* 
signs. 1 ToL, 12mo, |L25. 

THE WEEK'S DELIGHT: or, GAMES AND ST0BIE8 FOE 
THE PABLOB AND FIBESIDE. 1 neat volume, 16me. 
Engravings, 90 cents. 

WILLIAM TELL, THE PATBIOT OF SWITZEBLAND ; to 
which is added, Andreas Hofer.the ''TeU" of the Tyrol 
aoth, 50 cents. 

WINTEB (A) WBEATH OF 8UMMEB FLOWERS. By a 
G. GooDRiOH. niustrated with splendid colored plates bj 
French artists. 1 superb volume, Svo, extra doth, gilt edges, |8b 

YOUNG AMEBIC AN-S PICTURE GALLERY. ConUlnlngSOO 
beautiftil engravings. 4to, Ihncy boards, $1. The same, cd- 
ored, $ 

YOUNG STUDENT (The); or, RALPH AND VICTOR. By 
Madams Guizot. 1 volume of 600 pages, with illustrationai 
T5 cents. 

YOUTH'S BOOK OF NATURE. Now odiUon. 1 vol, tqoaie 
16mo, doth, 75 cents. 



D. Agphtm it Oompmj^* Jucmih Wtri$. 



LIBBARY FOR MY YOUNG COBSTRYMES* 

This series Is edited bj the popular author of ** Uncle PhiUpli 
Tales." The volames are uniform in size and style. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH. By fho author of 
»> Uncle Philip.'' 50 cents. 

A DVENTUEES OP DANIEL BOONE. By do. Mcentat 
-pv AWNINGS OF GENIUS. By Ajm Piiatt. 60 cents. 

LIFE AND ADVENTUEES OP HENBT HUDSON. By the 
author of ** Uncle PhUlp.'» 60 cents. 

LIFE AND ADVENTUBES OP HEENAN OORTEZ. By do. 
60 cents. 

"pHILIP RANDOLPH. ATale of Virginia. ByMABYGxBTBVDB. 



50 cents. 

)WAN'S I 
vols. 50 cents. 

DTHEVS LIFE 

The same, 9 vols., in a neat case. 



ROWAN'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. % 
vols. 50 cents. 

QOUTHEVS LIFE OP OLIVER CROMWELL. 60 cents. 



TALES FOR THE PEOPUB ASO THEIR CHILDREN^ 

A LICE FRANEXIN. By Mabt Howxr. 60 eents. 
i^HANCES AND CHANGES. By Chaklk Buxditt. 50 oentB. 
/^BOFTON BOYS (The). By Habbikt Mastimxait. 60 cents 
-r\ ANGERS OF DINING OUT. By Msa. Ellis. 60 eenti. 
"pvOMESTIC TALES. By Havhah Mobs. 2 vols. 60 eenti. 
P ABLY FRIENDSHIP. By Mkb. Coplst. 60 cents. 
Fj^ARMER'S DAUGHTER (The). By Mbb Gamxbov. 60 ULt» 
XpiRST IMPRESSIONS. By Mrs. Elus. 60 e«nt«. 



8 IK Appktm ir Oompmsf'i Jw mi k Worli. 

/^ OLDMAKEB'S TILLAGE. B7 H. ZscnoKXX. 60 centi. 

TTOPB ON, HOPE ETEE! By Mast Howitt. 60 cents. 

T ITTLE COIN, MUCH OABE. By do. 60 cents. 

T OOKING-OLASS FOB THE MIND. , Many plates. 60 cents 

X OVE AND MONET. By Mabt Howitt. 60 cents. 

ILT INISTEB'S FAMILT. By Mss. Ellis. CO cents. 

"IfT OWN 8T0BT. By Mart Howrrr. 60 cents. 

-Ilf T UNCLE THE CLOCKMAEEB. By do. 60 cents. 

ICrETEB TOO LATE. By Ciliblbs Bvsdkt. 60 cents. 

1^0 SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSK By do. 60 cents. 

OCEAN WOBK, Ancient and Modern. By J. H. Wjuoht. 60 
cents. 
T>EASANT AND THE' PBINCK By H. MABTiiiKAir. 60centB> 

"pOPLAB GBOTE. By Mss. Copuet. 60 Cents. 

Q OMEBTILLE ttatt^ By Mss Ellis. 60 cents. 

O OWING AND BEAPING. By Maet Howitt. 60 eents. 

O TOBT OF A GENIUS. 60 cents. 

O TBITE and THBITE. By do. 60 cents. 

rpHE TWO APPBENTICES. By do. 60 cents. 

rpiBED OF HOUSEKEEPING. By T. S. Abthub. 60 oenta 

nnWIN SISTEBS (The) By Mbs. Sandbax. 60 cents. 

TTTHICH IS THE WISEE? By Maey Howitt. 60 cents. 

TTTTHO SHALL BE GBEATEST ? By do. 60 cents. 

TTT^OBK AND WAGES. By do. 60 cents. 
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